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—in medias res, as one of the Sunday 

newspapers observes. Perhaps spes would 
be a better word than res to describe his position ; 
for hopes are all he has to go upon now—and poor 
hopes at that. Behind him lies a series of failures, or 
worse than failures. The problem of the unemployed 
is as far from solution as ever; the number on the live 
registers in the middle of last month was 1,048,000, 
and there is a host more on short time. The condition 
of the miners is pitiable, and for that the Prime Minister 
himself bears a large part of the responsibility. His 
stock is low in the countryside. His monstrous Trade 
Unions Act hangs like a sword of Damocles over the 
Labour world. The Washington Hours Convention is 
still unratified ; Poor Law Reform and the Factories 
Bill hang fire. And what is there in front of Mr. 
Baldwin? The “Flapper Vote” and the House of 
Lords—on both of which matters, we understand, his 
own party is going to give him a bad quarter of an hour 
at its annual Conference at Cardiff next week. He him- 
self appears to have nothing up his sleeve; and unless 
some kind friend provides him at the last moment 
with an election stunt, next year should see the end 
of his hopes and the beginning of ours. 

* * * 

A first-rate Press sensation has been caused in the 
United States by Rear-Admiral Magruder, director of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, who incidentally provides 
a telling illustration of the contrast between Service 
traditions in this country and in America. The 
Admiral chose the most resonant sounding-board on the 
American Continent—the Saturday Evening Post, reach- 
ing every week a multitude of not less than ten million 
readers—for an article in which he seeks to expose the 


M R. BALDWIN has returned from his holiday 


waste and unintelligence of the U.S. Navy Department’s 
administration. He shows that the number of men 
in the Navy has been increased in twenty years from 
88,500 to 82,000, but the number of officers only from 
2,200 to 8,500, and that after the Washington Agree- 
ment capital ships were reduced from fifty-six to 
eighteen, but without any change of organisation 
afloat. In his downright attack on the Navy Yards he 
says there are seven of them on the east coast, although 
the bulk of the Fleet is now on the Pacific side; and 
there are some two hundred destroyers, built at a cost 
of £300,000 each, laid up in the yards, deteriorating 
for lack of money and men. Admiral Magruder makes 
many other statements equally damaging to the Navy 
Department, and offers the outline of a scheme for 
economical management which is at least certain of 
a welcome from the President. This week Mr. Coolidge 
has repeated the assurance that his Government has no 
intention of using the failure of the Geneva Conference 
as a reason for enlarging the naval building programme. 
Admiral Magruder’s revelations may surely be taken 
to prove that the first problem of the Navy Department 
in Washington is how to,secure reasonable value for 
the vast sums of money it expends. 
* * * 


To English observers it is always interesting to note 
the hardening of the situation with regard to the 
American presidential election a long way ahead of 
the party nominations. When Mr. Coolidge returned 
to Washington at the end of his long summer vacation 
he found, not only that the Republican politicians 
were acting upon the assumption that there need be 
no debate upon the possibility of his renomination 
next June, but also that several aspirants to the office 
were already preparing vigorously for the campaign. 
This applies especially to Mr. Herbert Hoover, who is 
renowned as an organiser and has a personal following 
in the country far larger than that commanded by any 
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other probable candidate. Mr.-Hoover is emphatically 
out for the Republican nomination. Whether the same 
is true of Mr. C. E. Hughes, Secretary of State until 
two years ago, is still doubtful, although it is clear 
that he is a serious. competitor, for Mr. Mellon, the most 
powerful member of the Cabinet, has declared for him. 
In the State Department Mr. Hughes showed himself 
to be a man with a mind of his own, whereas Mr. Hoover, 
for all his unusual experience, has hitherto been a 
child among the politicians. A point of no little import- 
ance is the age of the candidates. The strongest of the 
“machine” Republicans in the field is ex-Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, but he is nearly 70, while Mr. Hughes 
is 65. Wilson and Harding sank under the burdens 
of the Presidency ; and the American public therefore 
becomes increasingly disposed to look for younger men. 


o* * * 


The end of the holiday season brings us the usual 
stories of bullying by Fascists in the Italian mountain 
provinces. Foreign tourists who venture to put their 
noses over Mussolini's side of the Alps are subjected to 
constant indignities, which range from pinpricks to 
threats and actual violence. We know an English 
climber who was refused a ticket at a Tyrolese railway 
station, because, not being able to speak Italian, he 
asked for it in German, and who was forced to fill up a 
form at an hotel stating (in addition to the usual 
details such as his age, his profession and his mother’s 
maiden name) whether he was legitimate or illegitimate ! 
These, of course, are trifles; but there are other cases 
of perfectly innocent and respectable tourists being 
roughly handled and even clapped into police cells on 
the flimsiest excuse. For the unfortunate natives—ex- 
Austrian peasants, guides or innkeepers—it is a still 
more serious matter. They groan under vexatious 
regulations, and they are dragooned ruthlessly by the 
Blackshirt patrols who are posted in the villages and 
on the mountain tops. These braves are generally 
Southern Italians, ignorant of German and contemp- 
tuous of the Tyrolese; they behave insolently, we are 
told, even to the Italian soldiers, both officers and men. 
One grimly humorous device for teaching the former 
Austrians to love Italy is to insist that in every inn 
there shall be displayed pictures of the King and the 
Duce. These portraits, needless to say, are not a gift 
from the authorities. They and the frames (which 
the Fascisti will see are adequate) must be provided 
at the innkeeper’s own expense. All these things are 
not mere “ travellers’ tales’’; their accuracy can be 
vouched for. Some of them are petty, some grave. 
But, petty or grave, they are sowing a deep and bitter 
hatred of the Italian régime. How can even the most 
tigerish of Fascists fail to see the folly and the danger 
of such a policy ? 

* * * 

We may undoubtedly trace the influence of Miss 
Mayo’s book Mother India in the annual report of the 
Health Officer of Calcutta. This shows that the 
city’s birth-rate in 1926 was 19.2 per thousand, and 
the death-rate 32.7. Infantile mortality was 308 
per thousand, and 33 per cent. of the babies died in 
the first week after birth. In the opinion of the Health 
Officer these results are due to poverty and ignorance, 
child marriage and the purdah system, which unite 
to undermine the health of the mothers. He adds 


a, 


that early marriage in Bengal is “ the most important 
factor in the etiology of tuberculosis amongst girls and 
young women.” Between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty the death-rate from tuberculosis of females 
in Calcutta is five times that of males. It is worth 
while noting that, whereas the responsibility for the 
death-rate in Calcutta is placed by the Health Officer 
mainly upon the Indian social system, the still more 
distressing figures of Bombay have lately been used 
as a weapon against the British Administration, 
During an Indian debate in the House last year Mr, 
T. Johnston, the Labour member for Dundee, compressed 
into his speech a series of figures about the chawls 
(tenements) of Bombay which appeared to prove that 
the western metropolis of India, with an infant death- 
rate in certain districts reaching 600 per thousand, 
has the worst record in the Empire. Tenement 
congestion is far less in Calcutta than in Bengal. The 
government of both cities is largely, if not mainly, 
in Indian hands. It is evident that the massacre 
of the innocents cannot be accounted for by admin- 
istrative defects alone. 
* * * 

Leeds Education Committee has decided to institute 
the interesting experiment of a school year of four terms, 
by splitting the period between August and December 
into two. The main motive for the change is industrial. 
Now that pupils have to remain at school until the end 
of the term in which they reach the leaving age, there 
is considerable unevenness in the flow of adolescent 
labour into industry. At the end of each school term 
a large number of boys and girls leave school simul- 
taneously, and go in search of jobs. The splitting of the 
autumn term is designed to make the flow rather less 
uneven, and so to simplify the problem of job-finding. 
On the whole, the change seems to be sensible. The 
term which it is proposed to divide is very long, and the 
division will afford a welcome break to teachers and 
pupils alike. The net result will be, of course, a slight 
shortening of the period of compulsory attendance for 
a substantial number of children; but this is not 
serious enough for any great objection to be based 
upon it. There is no doubt that the reform which 
compelled children to remain at school until the end 
of the term in which they reach the leaving age was, 
from the educational standpoint, a wise one; but it 
seems good sense to seek to modify its unfortunate 
consequences on the flow of adolescents into the labour 
market. The effects of the new scheme will be watched 
with a good deal of interest throughout the industrial 


districts. 
” * * 


There is much talk—promoted by the Unemployed 
Workers’ Committee Movement—of a national miners’ 
march on London, with the object of calling on the 
Government to take immediate action for the relief of 
distress in the coalfields. That the miners’ present 
situation is desperate enough to call for desperate 
remedies we fully agree; but we cannot profess to be 
hopeful that the proposed march—if it does come off— 
will be productive of any result. It may issue in an 
impressive demonstration, and yield as a by-product 
some effective propaganda in the districts through which 
the marchers pass; but that it will cause the Govern- 
ment to take any action it is impossible to hope. Of 
course, the miners may feel that they will be at least 
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more usefully employed in demonstrating in London 
and by the way than in hanging hopelessly about the pit 
villages with nothing to do. But such a frame of mind 
does not conduce to really effective demonstration ; 
and if Mr. Cook, who is strongly encouraging the idea 
of the march, has anything further up his sleeve, it is 
unfortunately almost certain to be something foolish. 
We cannot blame the marchers; for if we had the 
misfortune to be miners, we might well feel that we 
would sooner be doing something—no matter how 
ineffective—than rotting away with enforced idleness. 
But what are we to think of a “ civilisation ”’—and a 
Government—that reduces men to choosing between 


such alternatives ? 
~ * + 


The National Farmers’ Union, in its official journal, 
accuses the Conservative Party headquarters of a 
concerted campaign against it, largely waged by means 
of anonymous letters in the local Press. Mr. Baldwin’s 
recent speeches are said to have been inspired from the 
game sources, which desire to break down the in- 
dependent organisation of the farmers in order to 
promote their return to the Tory fold. The charges 
are not very specific; but they indicate the bitterness 
of feeling between the leaders of the N.F.U. and the 
official managers of the Conservative Party. The 
old Toryism of the countryside appears, indeed, to be 
rapidly breaking down. The Labour Party, in its 
annual report, announces the rapid progress of its 
organisation in the villages, and the Liberals are also 
in a highly optimistic mood about the rural constitu- 
encies. On the other hand, the present policy of the 
N.F.U. squares no more with either Liberal or Labour 
land programmes than with the pr e of the 
Conservatives ; and the N.F.U. is certainly not minded 
to place its backing behind either of the other parties. 
No one is disposed to give the farmers what their 
organisation wants; and yet the N.F.U. is well aware 
that it would be futile for it to attempt to run candidates 
of its own. It may quarrel with the Tories; but it 
is not poor oul to break with them as yet. The 
most that can be hoped is that the confusion of tongues 
will be enough to disintegrate the solid block of Con- 
servative MP's for the rural areas, particularly in the 
South of England. 


* * * 


The distressed condition of the Royal Dockyard 
towns has moved even the National Chamber of Trade 
to a resolution urging that more work should be pro- 
vided for them by the Government. Throughout 
the past few years there has been a steady stream 
of discharges from all the Dockyards. The effects 
are the more serious, in that it is very difficult for 
the men discharged to find other work, either in the 
dockyard centres or elsewhere. The Admiralty is 
urged to put out less work to contract, and to undertake 
more in its own yards. This, of course, will not make 
more employment over the country as a whole, for 
the contract work is being done in private vards, 
Which are no less hard up for orders. But we are 
inclined to agree that the Government’s first duty— 
apart from the desirability on other grounds of making 
the production of armaments as far as possible a public 
affair—is towards its own dockyard towns, and towards 
the men in its own employment. The Admiralty 
view doubtless is that as much work as possible should 
be placed in the private yards in order to ensure their 
continued capacity to turn to warship construction 
m case of need. In this, as in other matters, the 
shadow of the “next war” is over us. But, if the 
Admiralty insists on building warships in private 


yards, that seems a good reason why it should allow 
commercial building to be done in the Royal Dock- 





yards. Otherwise, the dockyard towns are threatened 
with permanent under-employment forced upon them 
in what is supposed to be the national interest. 

* * * 


All this week the new Cotton Yarn Association and 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners have con- 
tinued their meetings for the purpose of concerting a 
policy to meet the grave difficulties in Lancashire. But 
so far no agreement has been reached. Both bodies 
favour short time; but the Yarn Association wants to 
apply it even more drastically than hitherto, and to 
combine it with a system of transferable quotas and 
fixed minimum prices. To this a section of the master 
spinners objects, believing that the raising of prices 
will only result in a disastrous further restriction of 
sales. The difference of opinion appears to be mainly 
between those firms which, burdened with heavy 
interest charges, see no salvation save in higher prices 
and those which, better equipped or less top-heavy in 
their financial position, desire rather to cut rsices in 
the hope of extending their sales. If the latter refuse 
to come in, the Yarn Association will clearly not be 
able to force prices up, and the entire policy of restricted 
output will be endangered. Early in the week it was 
announced that a deadlock had been reached; but the 
latest news is that negotiations have been resumed on 
the basis of a modified scheme put forward by the Yarn 
Association. To us the moral seems to be that the 
cotton industry will never get out of its troubles merely 
by regulation of output and prices. It will have to 
tackle the really fundamental problem of over-capi- 
talisation and dependence on loans at high interest 
rates. But this problem is still being burked in the 
present negotiations. 

* * oS 


An Irish correspondent writes: Most of the political 
leaders are ce * ma a brief holiday before the Dail 
assembles on Tuesday week. In one sense the situation 
is clearer than it was after the June elections. At that 
time Mr. Cosgrave was willing to stand aside if the 
other pro-Treaty groups in the Chamber would combine 
to form an Administration. Now he has let it be known 
that he intends to ask the Dail for a mandate to carry 
on, and it is highly improbable that Fianna Fail, if it 
puts forward Mr. de Valera’s name, can obtain support 
from any other section in the division lobby. hile 
the re-election of Mr. Cosgrave as President of the 
Executive Council is a certainty, the votes cast for him 
will give no indication of the measure of support his 
Cabinet can rely upon in practice; and it is doubly 
unfortunate that in the new Dail Ministerial policy 
will be at the mercy of a bunch of private members, 
who, though loosely lumped together as Independents, 
recognise no leader and fight each for his own hand. 
On the assumption that the anti-Treatyites have 
decided to work on constitutional lines an attempt is 
being made to find a common denominator for Cumann 
na n Gaedheal and Fianna Fail. The plan has inter- 
esting possibilities, but it is doubtful if the cause of 
unity is well served by the people who are insisting that 
the way to overcome obstacles is to pretend that they 
do not exist. Until Fianna Fail has come definitely 
into the open it is impossible to say whether Mr. de 
Valera, in spite of his professions of good will, is even 
yet in a position to control lieutenants like Mr. Frank 
Aiken, whose references to Ulster leave no doubt that 
if he is given his head we may resign ourselves to a 
revival in the near future of border friction in an even 
more aggravated form. While the majority of Fianna 
Fail deputies desire above all things to get down to 
bread-and-butter politics, it is not certain that they 
have acquired sufficient moral courage to stand up to 
their wild men, and in these circumstances advocates 
of unity, however lofty their intentions may be, are the 


worst kind of mischief-makers. 
B 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
LEAGUE 


HE Eighth Assembly opened in an atmosphere 
of gloom, of irritation and of anxiety. The 


resignations of Lord Cecil and M. Henry de 
Jouvenel, the breakdown of the Naval Conference, 
the suspicions and fears which the behaviour of the 
Great Powers on the Council had implanted in the 
smaller Powers, all contributed to the depression. 
Afterthe proceedings had started, the desperate attempt 
to revive the Protocol and the uncompromising oppo- 
sition of Great Britain only darkened the shadows. 
It looked, indeed, ten days ago, as if Europe was to 
be divided into two hostile camps, the one insisting 
on going too fast and too far, the other on standing 
. still. But happily this danger has been avoided, and 
the Assembly has ended on a surprisingly hopeful 
note. The British, who were the villains of the piece, 
have had bouquets thrown at them from the most 
unexpected quarters, and unanimity reigns instead 
of disagreement. But this, agreeable as it naturally 
must be to us, is in itself a trifle. What is really 
important is that the new unanimity is not a unanimity 
of resignation, or a simple surrender of the “ idealists ” 
to the “realists.” It is based on the determination 
to get on with the most urgent task of the League 
—the discovery of a workable scheme for the prevention 
of war. Whether the resolutions passed by the 
Assembly will materialise into a workable scheme 
remains, of course, to be seen. But their passage 
and the spirit in which they were passed suggest that 
the League, with all its weakness, is something more 
than “a very useful safety-valve,” as the Times 
calls it. 

The weakness of the League is obvious enough. 
The United States and Russia continue to hold aloof 
from it; Italy pays it a contemptuous lip-service ; 
a certain school of British Imperialists tolerates it 
so far as its activities do not appear to cut across 
the real or supposed interests of the British Empire. 
And, indeed, almost every State seems a little more 
anxious about what it can get out of the League than 
about what it can put into it. But it is a shallow 
view that sees in this grounds for nothing but despair 
or mockery. There are critics who pooh-pooh what 
little the League has done, and scout the notion that 
it can do no more till “‘ human nature has changed.” 
But they miss the point—or rather two points. In 
the first place, human nature—in the sense, that is, 
of the political psychology of the peoples—has changed 
and is changing. Few of us believe in war as we 
used to. We may be conscious that the folly of fools 
still makes war a present danger; but we do not 
talk, as our fathers did, of just wars and advantageous 
wars. And that change is coming over the minds of 
realists as well as of idealists, of British Conservatives 
as well as of Scandinavian Liberals. It may presently 
begin to operate even in the minds of the Italian 
Fascists. Whether it is fear, or prudence, or some 
higher motive, that makes us reluctant to fight is of 
secondary importance; what matters is that the 
reluctance is there. The League of Nations is an 


expression of that reluctance, and has as its principal 
object the fostering of it and the organising of it into 
a definite institution for the maintenance of peace. 


a 


The second mistake that these critics make js jp 
thinking always of the League as a separate body 
independent of the States which compose it. Of counes, 
in a literal sense it is a separate body, and in certain 
contexts it may be necessary to emphasise its separate. 
ness. But in judging of what it has done and what 
it can or ought to do, it is essential to put the emphasis 
elsewhere, and to remember that the League of Nations 
is an idea, a process, and, so to speak, an expression 
of the purpose of each of its members. What it can 
do .or will do depends largely, therefore, on what 
we want it to do, and those who deride it as a sham 
or an encumbrance are, in fact, imputing some blame 
to themselves. If they resent that suggestion they 
must justify their dislike of the League by showing 
us that they have something better to substitute for 
it—for we assume that they want peace, and some 
organisation or institution for its maintenance. What 
have they to say to this? Professor Saintsbury, 
we observe, is one who does not share Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s view of the League as “ a slowly develop- 
ing oak.” He calls it a Cabbage-Stick, “the stalk, dried 
varnished and variously prepared, of the tall indigenous 
cabbage ... so tall, so polished, so finely knotted, 
so suggestive of a real oak plant, and so certain to 
crack at the first serious’strain!” Very well; what 
is to take the place of this pretty toy? The Morning 
Post, which is delighted with the Professor’s simile, 
is in little doubt about the answer: we must maintain 
the British Navy in a state of efficiency and discipline. 
Then, in the sure knowledge that it has “a fleet 
equal to the defence of its shores, its Empire and 
its commerce,” the British nation can sleep sound 0’ 
nights. And if the heathen rage furiously together, 
in Europe or Asia or America, we shall presumably 
maintain our splendid isolation and carry on our trade 
—perhaps even pick up theirs and so avoid having to 
pay the “dole” to a million unemployed! It is a 
brilliant idea. But is it not suspiciously like another 
Cabbage-Stick ? 

Let us turn now from fancies to facts. The vast 
majority of us want to see the authority of the League 
enhanced. We only demur to attempts to enhance it 
in such a way as will defeat the common purpose— 
the prevention, or at least the lessening of the chances, 
of war. The new proposals that have been framed 
at Geneva must, of course, be examined in this country, 
as they will be in others, from the national as well 
as the general standpoint. But there is no reason 
why they should be approached in the spirit of excessive 
caution that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s famous speech 
implied—or was supposed by his critics to imply. 
The generalised security of the Protocol we could not 
accept; the localised security pacts now suggested 
are another matter. We have already, at Locarno, 
made ourselves a party to one such pact—the most 
important of all. It is possible that we might come 
into others, though it is not clear at present why we 
should. But in any case we have obligations under 
the Covenant, which on a proper occasion we should 
carry out fairly. Nor is there any reason why we should 
boggle at disarmament. It is nonsense to pretend that 
there is no room for reductions in the British Navy. 
Few of us, indeed, pretend anything of the sort, and 
we shall expect Mr. Baldwin’s Government (if it 1s 
still in existence) to go into the next disarmament 
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gnference meaning business—and encouraging other 
Governments to mean business too. There remains 
the question of arbitration. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
took credit for our devotion to the principle and boasted 
of what we had done. But we have not done enough. 
We ought not to lag behind Germany and France 
in signing the “ Optional Clause” for arbitration of 
wsticiable disputes. No doubt there are certain 
difficulties and risks involved in it, but we can safeguard 
gurselves by reservations against the most important 
of these, and the rest we ought cheerfully to face in 
the common interest. The “Nansen proposal” for 
gbitration of non-justiciable disputes of course raises 
sbigger issue ; though it is an issue that Great Britain 
and every other State must face sooner or later. But 
gen without that there is plenty for Sir Austen 
Chamberlain to do. He will not discharge his whole 
duty by sitting still under the sapling while it develops 
into the sturdy oak. 


THE EIGHT HOURS DAY 


Y common consent the greatest victory which the 
War brought to the working class was the conquest 
of the eight hours day. The movement for the 

shortening of working hours was general, and achieved 

considerable success in almost every country. Throughout 

Europe the forty-eight hours week was either established, 

or made the normal] standard from which only occasional 

or particular deviations were allowed. In this country, 
almost every organised trade secured conditions at least 
as good as this. The engineers got a forty-seven hours 
week, the builders a forty-four hours week, the cotton and 
wool operatives a forty-eight hours week. The iron and 
steel workers secured an eight hours shift, and the coal 
miners one of seven hours. Railwaymen and other transport 
workers, and even agricultural labourers, succeeded in 
limiting the weekly hours of labour to a maximum of 
forty-eight. Finally, at the Washington Conference of 

1919 it was solemnly declared by the International Labour 

Organisation, by the votes of Governments and employers 

as well as Trade Unionists, that the forty-eight hours week 

ought to be generally recognised as a maximum in all 
tivilised countries. 

Throughout the subsequent depression the workers have 

dung firmly to this great gain. They have allowed wages 

to be reduced again and again; but they have rejected all 
attempts to increase the hours of labour beyond the 
maximum of forty-eight. Employers, it must be allowed, 
have in most cases refrained from pressing them hard upon 
this point; for it has been generally recognised that the 
scial argument in favour of the shorter working day is 

WManswerably strong. There have been half-hearted 

attempts to go back to the pre-War hours in certain cases. 

But in face of the determined attitude of the Trade Unions, 

these have not been pressed. Coal mining is the only 

mMportant trade in which there has been a return to the 
pre-War maximum ; and everyone knows the circumstances 
under which this ill-starred expedient was adopted. 

Apart from this special case, it has so far seemed as if 

employers were for the most part prepared to accept the 

working week as inevitable. But there are, just 


now, ominous hints that this state of mind may not last. 
t employers in the wool and worsted trades are definitely 
asking for an increase of hours beyond forty-eight ; and it 
S reported that the employers in the iron and steel industry 
tlso have begun to press for a lengthening of the working 
which was established at eight hours immediately 
after the War. If these groups press their point, others will 





be certain to follow. Cotton spinners and manufacturers 
and engineers, for example, are constantly grumbling 
about the effects on output of the shortened working week ; 
and there are plenty of others who would readily follow 
a lead towards increased hours. Doubtless, the success of 
the coalowners has set other employers thinking, and the 
conclusion that the shortened week is inevitable is no longer 
accepted so unquestioningly as it used to be. There is 
real danger, in the near future, of a big industrial struggle 
developing on this single issue. 

We say “danger,” because we are convinced that it 
would be a calamity if the hours of labour were again 
increased. This could certainly not be done without an 
industrial struggle, which would leave both employers 
and workers limp and exhausted. This in itself is a strong 
argument against the increase; but more serious still is 
the destruction of the comforts and amenities of life in 
which it would certainly result. That, of course, is not to 
say that the advocates of increased hours have not, on their 
side, something plausible to urge. Great Britain's chance 
of regaining and expanding her overseas trade depends, 
they insist, on a drastic lowering of the selling prices of 
British goods. This can only be achieved by lowering their 
cost of production, and the easiest way of doing that is for 
the workers to spread their wages over a larger volume 
of output. Therefore hours must be increased. In the 
cotton trade, this is demanded on the ground that output 
per hour has not risen with the shortening of the working 
day. In the steel trade it is demanded, despite the fact 
that hourly output has risen, on the ground that it has risen 
among our foreign competitors as well as in this country. 
The shorter working day, it is contended, has shown itself 
to be “ uneconomic,” the proof being found in the prevalence 
of unemployment and “short time.” There must 
accordingly be a return to the old conditions, or Great 
Britain cannot hope to recover her lost markets overseas. 

The weak points in this argument should be obvious. 
To begin with, it is based on the assumption that our com- 
petitors will not follow our example, whereas in fact, if we 
give them the lead in a return to longer hours, they are 
likely to be in a position to push the reaction further than 
British employers can hope to do. If this occurs, at the 
best we shall be in precisely the same competitive position 
as we are now, and at the worst the conditions may be 
altered seriously to our disadvantage. And, in order to 
secure this result, we shall have greatly worsened the living 
conditions of our own workers, and encouraged employers 
in other countries to follow a similar course. Secondly, 
is it so certain that, in any case, a lengthening of the working 
week will lead to the hoped-for increase in production ? 
In some trades, where the pace of production is set almost 
wholly by the machine, and is therefore practically out of 
the worker’s control, let us agree that this result would 
follow. But there are other cases in which it certainly 
would not. And, even where it would, is it not a far more 
hopeful line of approach to the problem of output to seek 
an improvement in the efficiency of machinery than to 
impose an increased strain on the labour employed ? 

In our view, eight hours ought to be taken without ques- 
tion as the longest working day compatible with a civilised 
manner of living, and to the conditions of such a working 
day industry ought to be made to conform. It is a calamity 
that this question was not settled once and for all in 1919, 
when the British Government actually pledged its word, 
both through its representatives at the Washington Confer- 
ence and to the Trade Unions at home, to give legislative 
sanction to the forty-eight hours week. The failure to 
redeem this pledge has left always at the back of the em- 
ployer’s mind the possibility of a return to the longer working 
day, and has thus deterred him from making the sendjust- 
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ments in technique which the shorter day renders necessary 
for fully efficient production. It has also stood fatally in 
the way of the reduction of hours abroad ; for how can we 
expect our competitors to honour a pledge which we have 
refused to honour ourselves? Hitherto, the full conse- 
quences of our folly have been concealed, because employers 
have not seriously pressed for a longer working week. If, 
as seems only too likely, that pressure is now to begin, 
the result may easily be disastrous. 

At bottom, the question of the hours of labour is a social 
rather than an economic question. Men cannot be good 
citizens unless enough time is left them, apart from the day’s 
labour in industry, to equip themselves for citizenship, as 
well as to have a reasonably good time. Adequate leisure 
is the foundation of all really civilised life. Already, the 
shorter working week has made an enormous difference to 
the culture and self-respect of large masses of workers. It 
has improved home life, the relations between husband and 
wife and between parent and child. It has stimulated the 
growing movement which we know by the name of Adult 
Education. And, last but not least, it has immensely 
increased the sum of human happiness. These are real and 
tangible gains, which it would be madness to forego merely 
on the unlikely chance of regaining a small competitive 
advantage in a few trades. 

We are not saying to the employer that he should let his 
trade go; for we recognise that the standard of life which 
this country can afford depends on its productive efficiency. 
But we are suggesting that the lengthening of the hours of 
labour is an old wife’s remedy for our present troubles. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that, with proper organisation, 
we cannot get all the production we need within the compass 
of an eight hours day. Trades which cannot do this, with 
all the advantages given them by the superior skill of our 
workmen, are, we say without hesitation, not being properly 
managed. Let those responsible for their conduct turn to 
other means of increasing production, and let the workers 
give them all possible help in applying these means. But 
let them, at all costs, keep their hands off the one unques- 
tioned social advance which the War has left behind. On 
this issue, the Trade Unions should stand firm, whatever 
the bargaining disadvantages which weaken them may be. 
They will certainly have the sympathy and support of every 
enlightened member of the public behind them. It was 
bad enough when Mr. Baldwin forced the miners to return, 
for the time, to the eight hours shift, on the owners’ showing 
that the change would be the salvation of the coal trade. 
It would be worse still if the wool and worsted operatives, 
or the iron and steel workers, were forced back to a working 
shift of more than eight hours; and the fruits of reaction 
in the coal trade should not readily encourage others to 
follow its example. We hope we are being unduly alarmist, 
and that the employers in the trades mentioned do not really 
mean to push matters to a conclusion, so far as the hours 
of labour are concerned. But the question is so important 
that we feel the simultaneous raising of it in two great 
industries calls for energetic protest. Cannot the Govern- 
ment at this eleventh hour ratify the Washington Conven- 
tion, and so, at length, put the matter outside the sphere of 
collective bargaining ? If its professed desire for industrial 
peace and social welfare were sincere, that is what it would 
immediately do. 


THE ITALIAN WAY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

T is remarkable how little leaks out regarding the 
conditions in the interior of Italian Tripoli, now 
officially called Libia. Il Duce made a triumphal, 

even bombastic, progress through the colony rather more 
than a year ago, from which it might have been inferred 
that the whole country was beautifully settled. But the 





—— 





progress was in reality confined to a part of the coast, ang 
since then laconic telegrams have appeared from time to 
time notifying the repulse of an attack on some Italian out. 
post. Recently the passengers in an Imperial Airways 
liner had a bird’s-eye view of a fight between tribesmen anq 
Italian troops on the very shore of the Mediterranean, Np 
doubt remains that the local inhabitants are resisting the 
occupation of their country with the utmost pertinacity, 
The extent to which they are holding their own in the 
western part of Libia is wrapped in deep mystery, but of 
the conditions and the Italian methods in Cyrensica, 
which borders on Egyptian territory, it is possible to form 
some idea. 

In all the materials of war the Italians possess an ove. 
whelming superiority over the local inhabitants, including 
an absolute monopoly of motor transport, machine-guns 
and aeroplanes. They carry out their patrols and convoy 
their supply trains with a ponderous display of armoured 
cars. The resisting tribesmen (always referred to by the 
Italians as “ the rebels”) are no Riffians upon whom mys. 
terious donors press munitions and wireless and European 
experts. If there are any valuable minerals in Libia they 
have yet to be discovered. These Arabs have no resources 
in the world but their rifles and their camels, no effective 
friends and no ultimate hope. For their only allies they 
have the vast expanses of their native deserts, implacable 
on occasions to themselves and by no means always in- 
passable to cars. There is naturally great sympathy in 
Egypt for these fellow-Moslems who are fighting a losing 
battle, but it does not, and probably cannot, take a prac- 
tical form. Continual complaints have been made to the 
Egyptian Government that sympathisers on the Egyptian 
side of the border were supplying the Libians with arms, 
The most effective of all answers to this charge was pro- 
vided recently, when a consignment of sixty-three rifles was 
stopped by the Egyptian frontier authorities as they were 
being smuggled out of Libia, and an interesting light was 
incidentally thrown on the course of the recent military 
operations. They were all captured Italian rifles which the 
tribesmen apparently considered surplus to present re 
quirements. 

The new boundary line provisionally agreed upon by the 
mixed commission last year is still in process of demare- 
tion on the ground. Boundary posts are being erected al 
the way from the sea far into the unmapped welter of 
sand-dunes south of Siwa. The remarkable thing is that 
although the Italians occupied their new territory, including 
Jerabub, months ago, they will not permit the Egyptians 
to take over their strip of new ground west of Sollum until 
the Parliament in Cairo ratifies the treaty. It is the old 
dodge of arranging the fait accompli, and it is an open 
secret that, if British officials of the Egyptian Government 
had been in effective control of the frontier districts while 
the boundary commission was at work, the dodge would 
not have worked. 

The degree of tension which has existed on the frontier is 
not generally recognised. Local feeling on the subject has 
run very high, exacerbated by refugees’ tales of the ait 
bombardments of Jalo (the big oasis in the interior of 
Cyrenaica) and of the treatment of the Senussi by the 
incoming Italians. They are accused of pursuing a policy 
of “ pacification by extermination.” The testimony of it- 
dependent observers is wholly lacking, but the recent expe 
rience of an Egyptian patrol is illuminating. They had 
penetrated nearly a hundred miles into the sand-dunes 
when they met a solitary Arab, a straggler, as they after- 
wards learned, from a Jalo caravan. He was terribly far 
gone, only able to stagger and incapable of speech. Yet 
on the approach of the patrol he made a pitiful attempt 0 
escape among the sand-hills. Overtaken, he 
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nothing but immediate death. Only when the neck of a 
water-bottle was thrust forcibly between his blackened lips 
was he convinced that he had not fallen into Italian hands. 

When Jerabub was handed over to the Italians the 
Grand Senussi was already safe across the border. Ever 
since, the Italians have been trying very hard to get hold 
of his person, on the preposterous plea that he is an Italian 
subject. The head of a numerous sect, once all-powerful in 
this part of Africa, the Grand Senussi still holds a position of 
unique prestige among all the Bedawin of the Western 
Desert, and the strong objections of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to giving him up are reinforced by the fear of trouble 
within their own borders if they yield. All through last 
year Italian patrols were persistently aggressive, and 
armed conflicts were only narrowly averted. The Egyptian 
cars were provided with machine-guns in order that they 
should be a little less hopelessly outclassed by the Italian 
armaments. Such was the prevailing temper that, when 
one morning early an Egyptian patrol sighted a long line of 
figures in blue advancing in open order across the desert, 
they deployed for action without surprise. Fortunately the 
figures soon disclosed themselves as a flock of grey cranes 
which had settled on the desert to rest while on migration. 

Jerabub appears to be by far the most distant point 
from the sea which the Italians hold in Cyrenaica, and it 
may well be doubted if they would have possessed that 
much if it had not been handed over by the Egyptian 
Government in the state of profound peace which prevails 
all over the Egyptian deserts. Although it was the chosen 
residence of the Grand Senussi, Jerabub is a miserable 
oasis; the water is so bad that the Italians bring their own 
drinking supply all the way from the coast from wells 
which should by rights be in Egyptian occupation by now. 
Intrinsically, indeed, the whole of the territory involved in 
the new adjustment is worthless. Probably no such utterly 
hopeless country has ever been the subject of a treaty. In 
Jerabub there is next to no cultivation, and only dates 
enough are produced to feed the population of a few hun- 
dred souls. It is as a strategic point that the oasis is of 
such prime importance to the Italians. By its possession 
they hold the sole watering-place for caravans for nearly 
two hundred miles north, to the sea, two hundred miles 
west, to Jalo; three hundred miles south, to Kufra. They 
outflank the whole of the Cyrenaican plateau; they cut 
the direct line of communication between the interior of 
Tripoli and Egypt. Up to now the people of Jalo have 
tefused to confess themselves beaten. By a ten days’ 
Waterless journey through trackless dunes, the limit of a 
tamel’s capacity, they manage to evade the Italians and 
_ risk of death by thirst to get caravans through to 

a. 

The military situation on the new frontier is peculiar. 
The Italians travel backwards and forwards between the 
sea and Jerabub with a tremendous display of force. They 
tmploy numbers of wild black Eritrean askaris, a scoun- 
dtelly and ill-disciplined crowd, whose presence the Arabs 
tesent as an additional insult. On the Egyptian side of the 
line the garrison of Sollum, the frontier port, has been raised 
to a battalion of infantry and a mountain battery. As a 
matter of fact, they are tied very closely to their barracks, 
for temperamental reasons. It is curious how the desert 
strikes the fellaheen at once with terror and unhappiness. 
Recently the experiment was tried of moving a company of 
infantry out of Sollum to replace a guard of half-a-dozen 
men of the Camel Corps, who are all Sudanese, on an outlying 
Well forty miles from the coast. In a week the troops were 
Petitioning desperately, for no definite reason, to be re- 
tumed to barracks. Siwa itself is garrisoned merely by a 
Score of local police. In practice the whole desert frontier, 
hundreds of miles long, is held by a skeleton force of Camel 
Corps, part still camelry, part “ mechanised.” 


It is not surprising that Egypt has been feeling very sore 
over the boundary revision. It is particularly humiliating 
that in their first ostensibly independent negotiations with 
a foreign power they should have been forced to give up a 
slice of their territory in fulfilment of an arrangement to 
which they were never a party. All that Egypt has secured 
out of the revision is a strip of country a few miles 
wide running down to the sea and including the wells in 
the Wadi Ramla, which the Egyptians do not need and the 
Italians do. The fact that the lost ground is quite worthless 
in itself is no consolation. The Italians have gained a good 
many square miles of desert. They have lost something 
much more valuable, for now the Egyptians have cause to 
hate as well as despise them. 


ANNIE BESANT AT EIGHTY 


Y | ‘HERE can be no matter for surprise in the fact that 
many people, on realising that Annie Besant 
has completed her eightieth year, will be impelled 

to salute her as the most remarkable woman in the world. 

For indeed she is an astonishing person, and from the 

landmark of to-day she looks back upon a pilgrimage 

to which we can find no parallel among her contemporaries. 

That portion of it which has been altogether public began 

fifty-three years ago and is unequally but most decisively 

cut by the event of her acceptance of Theosophy and 

submission to Madame Blavatsky. That occurred in 1889. 

In the light of what has followed it must be regarded 

as one of the momentous conversions of the modern world. 

Annie Wood was born in London on October Ist, 1847. 

Though three-fourths Irish in blood, she belonged by 

upbringing and early associations to the south of England. 

Left fatherless in childhood, she enjoyed what was, for 

an English girl in the middle of the nineteenth century, 

an unusually good and varied education. She was intensely 
religious in the manner of Maggie Tulliver, was protected 
like a hothouse bloom, and at twenty was entrapped into 
marriage with the Rev. Frank Besant, younger brother 
of Walter the novelist, who later became and long remained 

Vicar of Sibsey, Lincolnshire. She was wholly ignorant 

of life, but had read widely and with enthusiasm, so that 

to the Fenland vicarage she carried a mind and heart 
already in rebellion. There is a theory concerning Annie 

Besant frequently enunciated by those who would explain 

her startling mutations of faith—namely, that she has 

never thought or done anything on her own initiative, 
but has always obeyed the attraction or pressure of an 
outside personal influence. However that may be in 
regard to her later years, it cannot apply to the process 
of her spiritual emancipation. She fought her own way 
out of Anglicanism into Freethought against tremendous 
odds. It is impossible for anyone to read the story in 
her Autobiography without recognising it as the record of 

a direct awakening followed through with sincerity and 

surpassing courage. Her doubts in regard to the Scriptures 

and the sacraments hardened swiftly into definite denials. 

She went to old Dr. Pusey, who was merely horrified. 

She consulted Stanley as to the propriety of a last com- 

munion with her dying mother, and was reassured by 

the kindly and sensible Dean. Confronted by a peremptory 
order from her husband, she gave up her home, obtained 
by good fortune the charge of her little daughter, and 
went out to battle against the obstacles and insults which, 
unimaginable by the young women of to-day, were the 
inevitable portion of a young woman alone, asserting 
against the omnipotent Victorian system her right to life, 
work, and freedom. This was in 1874. She was twenty- 
six, small, dark-haired and vividly attractive. 

Annie Besant first met Charles Bradlaugh at the London 
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headquarters of the Secularist Society, the Hall of Science 
in Old Street. She had just joined the society, having 
enlisted in the little company of freethought pamphleteers. 
Bradlaugh captured and dominated her. For thirteen 
years she learned from him and worked at his side. The 
partnership was strikingly complete, as complete as any 
working alliance between two people to be found any- 
where in Victorian England. Bradlaugh was unexcelled 
as orator, radical politician, and propagandist. Mrs. 
Besant gave him the most devoted service—in the study, 
in the editorial office, and on the platform; and she stood 
with him, brave and confident, through the series of 
terrific and exhausting combats that began with the 
prosecution for selling the Knowlton pamphlet on birth- 
control, and closed with Bradlaugh’s triumph in Parliament, 
his vindication of the elected member’s right to sit in the 
House of Commons, with or without the taking of the 
oath. 

Bradlaugh was the most powerful orator of that time 
in England. In association with him Mrs, Besant per- 
fected her own remarkable gift for public speech. They 
made an unequalled pair of platform performers, Brad- 
laugh’s thunder being supplemented by his colleague’s 
dash and grace and debating skill. The bleak Freethought 
of their crusade has long since lost its interest, and it is 
difficult for our generation to comprehend how the working 
folk of England could have been stirred by it. But they 
were; for they saw in it an heroic fight against power and 
privilege, carried on under the leadership of a man and 
a woman who were barbarously persecuted for their demo- 
cratic sympathies no less than for their defiance of 
orthodoxy. 

Bradlaugh and Annie Besant were perfectly matched, 
but their partnership could not have continued. The 
Autobiography contains abundant proof that for a woman 
of Annie Besant’s temperament there was no spiritual 
home in the Bradlaugh tabernacle. Fabian Socialism 
afforded her a halfway refuge. In the mid-’eighties she 
was disturbed by the new economic doctrine, and was 
converted to the Socialist creed by a debate between 
H. M. Hyndman and her own master, Bradlaugh, who 
was an immovable Individualist. In Bernard Shaw and 
the others of the original Fabian band she found delightful 
and stimulating comrades, and in Mrs. Besant they gained 
an ally who was eloquent and indefatigable, an unsurpassed 
social evangelist, endowed with brilliant popular gifts. 
But Fabianism could not hold her, nor were the makers 
of the society of her spiritual household. After some 
three years of joyous working with her it happened that 
she received for review in Stead’s Pall Mall Gazette the two 
astounding volumes of The Secret Doctrine. Annie Besant 
read them, succumbed to H. P. Blavatsky, broke what 
remained of the tie with Bradlaugh, and shortly afterwards 
made confession of her new-found faith before the old 
friends at the Hall of Science. Readers of the Autobiography 
may easily satisfy themselves that the transition from 
Secularism to Mysticism was inevitable, even though they 
may still be puzzled by this particular conversion. It is 
a fact not without import that the change from the Annie 
Besant who wrote and spoke in the straightest and most 
definite terms to the Annie Besant enveloped in cloud— 
or as some would say, in cotton wool—was disconcertingly 
abrupt and complete. 

In 1898, Mrs. Besant went to India, and it was there, 
some ten years later, that I had the opportunity of studying 
her personality and work. I recall an afternoon in the 
Calcutta Town Hall when I first heard her address an 
Indian audience. She was then nearing sixty, and had 
been transformed into the Eastern prophetess. Her 


eloquence had become the mannered, balanced, deliberate 


ee 


utterance that has since become familiar to her annual 
Sunday evening congregation in Queen’s Hall. For 
twenty years in India her energies were spent in the cause 
of education. By the time of the appearance in Calcutta 
of which I speak she had established her notable institution, 
the Central Hindu College at Benares. To that enterprise 
she was devoted, and her purpose was to secure a charter 
from the Government of India conferring upon it the 
status of the new Hindu University. I hold the opinion 
that in the chain of events which led to the failure of that 
specific purpose we may find the key to the later, very 
curious and controversial, developments of Mrs. Besant’s 
career in India. Let me try to set forth the principal 
facts as simply and fairly as may be. 


Mrs. Besant became president of the Theosophical 
Society in 1907 on the death of Colonel H. S. Olcott, 
For some years before that she had been the directing 
head, for Olcott, an old, easy-going, somewhat Rabelaisian 
humourist, could exercise very little authority. I remember 
clearly the comedy of the succession, in so far as it was 
revealed to the newspapers. The Besantine press work 
was very good. There was a difficulty to be overcome 
in England, a large section of the society’s membership 
being anxious lest Mrs. Besant as president should use 
her authority for the reinstatement of C. W. Leadbeater, 
whose resignation had been forced, amid stormy circum- 
stances, in the preceding year. In 1909 his return was 
accomplished by Mrs. Besant, at the cost of many resig- 
nations. From that incident dates the beginning of the 
latest stage in the Besantine apocalypse, with its incalculable 
consequences to India. 


Leadbeater would seem to be the progenitor of the 
World Teacher idea. It took shape in 1908, at Adyar, 
the Theosophical headquarters in Madras. In 1910 it 
was associated with the Brahmin youth, J. Krishnamurti, 
a pupil of Leadbeater’s, who, in “ surprising majesty,” 
was revealed to a company of the faithful at Benares in 
1912. At Benares, too, in preparation for the fuller 
revelation, was founded the Order of the Star, whose 
first members formed an esoteric group in the Central 
Hindu College. Its establishment, together with a long 
and bitter legal struggle over Krishnamurti, created a 
most complicated situation, which was still unresolved 
when the War broke out. Mrs. Besant had ceased to be 
president of the Central Hindu College—though she now 
bears proudly the honorary doctorate conferred upon her 
by the Hindu University into which the College has grown. 
She was there conducting two newspapers in Madras, and 
was moving towards the sharp conflict with the Govern- 
ment of India which signalised her return to active politics 
in the new Home Rule for India League. 

That was ten years ago. Dr. Besant’s eighth decade 
has been almost as crowded with challenge and adventure 
as any that went before. Released after her internment 
in 1917, she merges the Home Rule League in the Indian 
National Congress and carries the older body to the radical 
position at which Mr. Gandhi assumes command. 
joining with Mr. Gandhi, and being feared by the Govern- 
ment as an extremist, she takes her place with the constitu- 
tionalists, supports the Montagu Reforms, and then, om 
the plea that India must shape its own constitution, creates 
an organisation which produces a Commonwealth of India 
Bill,.a measure that may be relied upon to come into 
operation when the Government of India is supersed 
by the Order of the Star. 

And all the while, as the chief preoccupation of het 
amazing old age, Dr. Besant is labouring on behalf of that 
World Teacher of whose imminent advent she has beet 
apprised by those mysterious Masters of hers. There ® 
still hope, one gathers, that Krishnamurti may be the 
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Vehicle, for so recently as December, 1925, that agreeable 

man spoke at Adyar with a voice that “ rang out 
through his lips,” proclaiming that he came not to destroy, 
but to build. Here, surely, is the oddest and most baffling 
business for the mind and energy of Annie Besant to be 
concentrated upon, in the evening of a day that stretches 
back into the Victorian mists. One is left wondering 
whether the very wildest of the superstitions against which 
she was hammering with Bradlaugh half a century ago 
could be comparable in fantastic quality with the dreams 
and schemes around which her earnestness and eloquence 
are playing as she stands to-day at four-score. 

S. K. Ratciirre, 


BLACKMAIL 


OW that divorce has been turned out of the 
N newspapers, we are, perhaps, getting a little 
more news of blackmail than we used to do. 
Probably, too, cases against blackmailers are becoming more 
frequent as a result of the victim being allowed to conceal 
his name from the general public. At the same time, I 
doubt if blackmail will ever win the same place as divorce 
in the affections of the majority of newspaper readers. 
The figures in divorce cases are, for one thing, more varied 
and interesting than the figures in cases of blackmail. 
They range from the honourable to the dishonourable, 
from the generous to the base, and if Helen or Iseult were 
living to-day, she might easily find herself telling her story 
in halting prose to a Divorce Court judge. The black- 
mailer, on the other hand, is a monotonously evil character. 
We are all sinners ourselves and the friends of sinners, 
but the blackmailer is such a mean kind of sinner that he 
isalmost beyond the rarge of normal sympathies. Compared 
to him, many a murderer is a gentleman. There is seldom 
a notorious murderer, indeed, who does not win the 
sympathy of a large portion of the public who would cheer 
him if he were acquitted and who agitate for a commutation 
of his sentence if he is condemned. Partly, no doubt, 
it is the death-sentence that accounts for this sympathy, 
but I think that it is also due to some extent to the fact 
that it is easier to imagine a man not entirely base 
being guilty of murder than to imagine a man not entirely 
base being guilty of blackmail. The list of murderers 
includes Brutus as well as Palmer the poisoner. The worst 
that we can say of Palmer the poisoner is that he was as 
bad as, or worse than, a blackmailer. I myself prefer the 
crimes of the blackmailer, but I doubt if they are the crimes 
of a less odious kind of man. 

It is curious that we should loathe the blackmailer as 
we do, since of all criminals he is the least likely to do an 
ordinary man an injury. Few of us have secrets that we 
would be willing to pay a hundred pounds to keep hidden. 
There are plenty of things of which we are ashamed and 
for which we should no doubt blush if our friends discovered 
them. But, if a blackmailer came to one of us and said : 
“If you don’t pay me £20 I will tell your employers that 
you constantly overeat,” or “ Pay me £50, or I will tell 
your friends how you lost your temper with a waiter 
yesterday,” we should only laugh at him. One man may 
be ashamed of his miserliness, another of his reckless 
extravagance, another of his cowardice, another of his 
selfishness at home, another of his habit of lying, another 
of drunkenness, another of jealousy, another of indolence, 
another of daily dishonesty in business, and may dread 
the exposure of his pet vice to the world; but he does not 
dread it to the point of being ready to pay for its conceal- 
ment. He realises, if he is wise, that it is ten to one that 


his friends know the worst of him already and suspect 
¢ven worse than that. 


The scandalmonger will have told 


a far more sensational story than the blackmailer dare tell. 
The blackmailer, with all his faults, is bound to tell the 
truth; there is no such compulsion on the scandalmonger, 
who, like the novelist, is under no necessity except to tell 
an interesting story. He has all the seven deadly sins to 
choose from, and he can interweave them with an infinite 
variety of detail into the account of any life he pleases, 
however innocent. 

Hence I am sure the ordinary man is in a great deal more 
danger from the scandalmonger than from the blackmailer. 
Not only does the scandalmonger level far worse accusations ~ 
against him, but he is much more common. For every 
blackmailer who exists there are at least ten thousand 
scandalmongers. I have often thought that the scandal- 
monger could make an even better living than the black- 
mailer if he set about his work in a businesslike fashion. 
Even if he tells only twenty lies a day, there are probably 
at least ten of his victims who would be ready to pay a 
few shillings each to be spared the poison of his tongue. 
It might not be a bad thing, indeed, if the friends of a 
notorious scandalmonger were to send him a round robin, 
offering to guarantee him a small but steady income if he 
refrained from telling any story the truth of which could 
not be vouched for by two witnesses. I have called the 
scandalmonger “ he,” but I fancy women talk at least as 
much scandalasmen. As they usually talk faster than men, 
and also talk more, the probability is that they crowd 
rather more scandal than an ordinary man could into a 
normal day’s conversation. However, as we are all 
secandalmongers up to a point, it may be safer to divide the 
honours between the sexes. 

Perhaps it is the universality of scandal that makes it 
impossible to devise any scheme to bribe scandalmongers 
into silence. There is no imaginable scheme that would 
not end in each of us paying large sums to everybody 
else and receiving large sums from everybody else in 
return as the reward of honest speech, and at the conclusion 
of a year the two sums would probably balance each other. 
It would, of course, be an exaggeration to say that everybody 
talks scandal; there are a few exceptional people who 
take no pleasure either in talking it or in listening to it, 
but they are so few in comparison to the rest of us that 
they do not shake the truth of the generalisation. On the 
whole, when we are in a free and happy mood, we like to 
talk and hear evil of our neighbours. In our reading, 
we enjoy stories of crime and frailty, and it is obviously 
twenty times more exciting when such stories can be told 
of our friends. 

But there is a still stronger reason against putting the 
scandalmonger on a level with the blackmailer and attempt- 
ing to turn his art into a paying trade. If we could purchase 
his silence, we should cease to respect him. As it is, no 
one thinks of a scandalmonger as a particularly degraded 
human being. We may think him foolish, thoughtlessly 
cruel, and a dealer in falsehood, but we do not shut him out 
from our acquaintance or even from our friendship. We 
recognise that he talks scandal for the love of talking 
scandal, and we respect him more for this than if he refrained 
from talking scandal for the love of making money. At 
present, he is!’ an artist, expressing himself with the 
disinterested joy of a poet writing verse. He is an imagina- 
tive man giving rein to his imagination, and not for selfish 
reasons only. No man thinks more of others than the 
scandalmonger. He must have an audience, and no mother 
ever worked harder to keep a child interested than he will 
work to keep his audience interested. I am convinced, 


moreover, that he would speak well of his neighbours as 
readily as he speaks ill of them if only stories to the credit 
of people interested others half as much as stories to their 
discredit. 


Since he is often a humorist, however, who likes 
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to make his friends laugh, it would be absurd for him to 
attempt to tell many stories of good deeds. At the same 
time, I have often noticed an expert scandalmonger inserting 
a story of noble behaviour into a conversation largely 
devoted to the faults and follies of men. All the best 
scandalmongers, indeed, do this. It introduces variety 
into the talk and makes the discreditable stories that 
follow more credible. Was it not the method of Chaucer 
in his poetry ? And what better example could the scandal- 
monger follow in the practice of his art ? 
The blackmailer, on the other hand, is not an artist but 
‘a tradesman. He has a story to tell, but he will not tell it 
if he thinks that anybody will enjoy it. I have never heard 
of his taking pleasure in giving others pleasure. His one 
thought is of gain and he never gains except at the cost of 
misery to others. This is what keeps us from warming to 
him. We are also repelled by him because, in the pursuit 
of his trade, he must necessarily become the worst kind of 
spy. There may be virtue in spying if it is done for a noble 
object, such as the protection of one’s country, but even 
™ a moral end does not always prevent spying from being 
disgusting, as is shown by the general detestation of a 
spying schoolmaster and of those well-meaning spies who 
used to form themselves into vigilance committees in 
provincial towns and report to virtuous fathers the doings 
of their less virtuous sons. A thief is guilty of no baseness 
such as this. A thief has no interest in the misery or 
degradation of his victim. He is content with your property 
and leaves your good name unthreatened. No doubt, if 
your good name were any use to him, he would steal it, 
but in fact you are still in possession of it when he climbs 
out of your window. The thief, moreover, extracts your 
property swiftly and painlessly if possible : the blackmailer 
extracts it piecemeal and by methods of torture. It is 
easy to defend almost anything human, but I have never 
yet heard a good defence of blackmail. I have myself tried 
to discover something to say in defence of the blackmailer, 
but the only thing I can think of in his favour is that he is 
comparatively scarce, Y. ¥. 


THE PREVENTION OF CANCER 


E know that chronic irritation frequently, if not 
invariably, plays a part in the causation of 


cancer: but we are not applying our know- 
ledge. We shall never do so until the facts are known to 
the public, and until the whole subject is freed from the 
reigning influence of the cut-and-come-again surgeons. 
In this article I propose to offer a number of instances, 
very wide in range, of cancer which can and should now be 
prevented. The precedent is the present prevention of 
X-ray cancer, now successfully and uniformly practised 
wherever X-rays are produced and used. In a sense, we 
have everything to learn about X-ray dermatitis and its 
slow but extremely probable evolution or transformation 
into cancer: but in another sense we have all the knowledge 
we need, and may call this kind of cancer conquered hence- 
forth—altogether without surgery. 

The prolonged application of heat may cause cancer of 
the skin, comparable to that produced by the prolonged 
application of soft X-rays. Thus we recognise “ khangri 
cancer,” in parts of Asia where the habit obtains of wearing 
a receptacle containing hot charcoal upon the skin of the 
abdomen. Every medical missionary, every non-medical 


missionary, every European who has the smallest influence, 
in places where this practice obtains, should know the facts 
and do his or her best to prevent them. And, at this 
point, though the last has not been said about heat, we 
may note betel-nut cancer, produced in the lining of the 
cheek in people who chew the noisome mixture called 





eet 


betel-nut. All missionaries and other Europeans—or 
Americans—who have any influence in Assam or Burmah, 
or any other place where such practices obtain, should 
strive to discourage them and thus prevent cancer, A 
larger question is here touched upon—the duty of all 
Churches and missionary societies to train their students 
in the elements of hygiene. 

The reader may consider that X-ray cancer, 
cancer and betel-nut cancer scarcely interest him: he wil] 
be interested anon: but first let us mention the industria] 
cancers, eminently preventable, to which I made reference 
in the previous article. Not enough is being done yet to 
prevent them. No excuse remains for the occurrence of 
another case. Doubtless the problem of protective clothing 
is not quite so simple, in the case of some processes, as the 
provision of lead screens for the X-ray worker—or worker 
with radium, which emits X-rays amongst others. But 
certainly the problem is soluble. We have to deal, no 
doubt, with a less intelligent and foreseeing type of man, 
and must act accordingly. At the Radium Institute, the 
girls who deal with the tubes, etc., are only employed for 
three months, experience teaching those in charge that 
familiarity breeds contempt, that necessary precautions, 
involving a little bother and “loss” of time, come to be 
neglected, and that the only safe way is to dismiss the girls 
in time. But there should and must be made regulations, 
in trades where this method is inapplicable, for the devising 
and wearing of such clothing or additions to clothing, or 
for the devising and use of such instruments, in place of 
the fingers, as shall put an end for ever to chimney-sweeps’ 
cancer, to mule-spinners’ cancer in Lancashire—for which, 
I am happy to say, employers are now legally responsible— 
and to shale workers’ cancer in Scotland. 

This last demands a paragraph on a chemical question of 
great practical importance. In the previous article I 
referred to paraffin as a chronic irritant, in relation to 
shale workers’ cancer. But we must be more exact in our 
references to what is called “ paraffin cancer.” Paraffin, 
as its name implies, is a substance without chemical affini- 
ties. Pure paraffin is not an irritant. In other words, 
‘* paraffin cancer,” so-called, is not due to paraffin, but to 
some impurity or impurities frequently, but not necessarily, 
associated with paraffin. To identify these carcinogenic 
substances becomes a matter of the utmost interest, for 
immediate practical purposes in relation to the protection 
of the shale worker, for their bio-chemical interest in 
relation to the general question of the transformation of 
the normal into the cancerous cell, and for our protection 
and reassurance in relation to the widespread use of “medi- 
cinal paraffin” as an intestinal lubricant. Valuable work 
has already been done on this subject, in the Research 
Laboratories of the Cancer Hospital, and elsewhere. The 
evidence at present suggests that the carcinogenic substance 
or substances may occur in lubricating oil—best kept away, 
therefore, from the skin of motorists—but not in the chemi- 
cally pure paraffin prepared for medicinal purposes. Paraf- 
fin has, indeed, a peculiar interest in this connection, for 
one or more of its impurities must certainly be regarded as 
cancer-producing, by means of the chronic irritation which 
they set up; whereas medicinal paraffin, as a lubricant, 
averting chronic irritation of the bowel, prevents cancer. 
Civilised mankind owes a great debt to the theoretic, 
practical and humane genius of Sir Arbuthnot Lane, who 
is so much more than merely a master-surgeon, for his 
introduction of this agent into the materia medica. 

By far the most rapidly increasing kinds of cancer are 
those of the alimentary tract, especially in men. A large 
proportion of all these cases is preventable. A cancer of 
the lip, often called clay-pipe cancer, in former times, 18 
perhaps the least important of this group to-day, though 
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well worth mentioning because it illustrates the principle 
of which this article is an assertion, that cancer can be 
prevented. The clay pipe was hot : it stuck to the lip and 
impaired the integrity of the epidermis and even the dermis ; 
it repeated the process, and at last the smoker developed 
cancer. This particular cancer is prevented to-day, be- 
cause the clay pipe has gone out of fashion. I am writing 
yery far away from any books of reference, but I seem to 
recall a Scandinavian investigation under the Red Cross, 
which showed that this kind of cancer still occurs in remote 
rural Norway. 

Cancer of the tongue increases rapidly. It is very much 
commoner indeed among smokers than non-smokers. 
It is commonest of all amongst smokers who have had 
syphilis, which impaired the integrity and resistance of the 
lining tissues of the mouth: and it very often develops on 
the edge of the tongue where a jagged tooth has produced 
an ulcer, and has not permitted it to heal. These are facts 
familiar to every student of the subject. They should be 
known to everybody, but they are not. The surgeons, as 
s body, in all countries have neglected, and continue to 
neglect, their plain duty in this regard. It is no answer 
to this charge to reply that in the last twenty years they 
have immensely improved their operative technique for 
such cases, though that is certainly true. The surgeons 
should tell the public, over and over again, with the 
authority of, say, their Royal Colleges in London and 
Edinburgh, that the man who has had syphilitic inflamma- 
tion of the mouth runs a terrible risk if he smokes: and 
that the proper use of the skill of the dental surgeon would 
avert many cases of cancer. 

There is more yet to be said about the chronic irritation 
caused by heat. There is the Spaniard who smokes his 
cigar too near the end, and contracts cancer of the lip: 
the Chinaman who swallows his rice too hot and develops 
cancer of the gullet just at the point where the downward 
movement of such a material is retarded by a slight con- 
striction due to structures outside it—whereas the China- 
man’s wife, as an inferior, must wait until her lord is sated, 
eats her rice less hot and escapes. There is also the ques- 
tion whether, in some cases, the stomach may not be endan- 
gered by the reception of food and drink at too high a 
temperature. 

However that be, one had better have a healthy than a 
diseased stomach, in view of the evidence that an ulcer 
there may become cancerous, as in the skin, or in the 
mouth. We should remember here, as . elsewhere, the 
dictum of Sir Arbuthnot Lane, that cancer never develops 
in a healthy organ. By accepting and applying that 
statement, first-rate in its simplicity and depth, and steadily 
supported by every successive year of research, we may 
prevent countless cases of cancer. 

This is not an encyclopedia article: it is written to 
assert a vital principle, not to make a mortal catalogue. 
But one other instance of preventable cancer must be 
named. Until the comparatively recent rapid increase 
in cancer amongst men, we have largely regarded cancer as 
&@ special infliction upon women. It is indeed a terrible 
infliction of women, and it increases among them also, to 
some extent. Some years ago I remarked here that, 
failing any real advance, women of middle age might be 
Well advised to part with their breasts by way of averting 
the development of cancer in them. The women who go 
to Paris and Berlin nowadays to undergo these amputations 
for the sake of their contour may indeed achieve more for 
themselves than they deserve. But present space avails 
only for me to refer to the prevention of cancer of the 
womb, 

For this disease the surgeons demand early operative 
access, and have devised procedures extremely formidable 





and comprehensive, which frequently prolong life, and 
frequently terminate it abruptly. What they have not 
done is to consider the meaning and the possibilities in- 
volved in the fact, which they know, that the greater 
number of these cases begin in the scar left by the tearing 
of the womb at the birth of a first baby. This locally 
damaged area is thereafter subjected to chronic irritation, 
microbic for the most part, and after many years cancer 
begins there—just as it may begin in the neglected and 
irritated “‘ unhealthy scar” of a war-wound. Professor 
Louise McIlroy has referred to this matter, if I remember 
aright, and has been quoted here in past years. There is 
a vast number of obstetrical and gynecological specialists, 
men and women, in this and other civilised countries. It 
is utterly incomprehensible to me that, obsessed with the 
idea of their business as to operate and operate, they do not 
pool their unquestioned skill in order to devise either 
means whereby the cervix uteri may not be torn during 
childbirth, or means whereby the tear, if inevitable, may 
be so treated, operatively or otherwise, as to produce a 
healthy scar—thenceforth to be kept healthy by suitable 
methods of cleanliness—in which cancerous changes will 
not be likely to occur. We have every reason to believe 
that, on these lines, the ghastly death-rate from uterine 
cancer is largely preventable. How many more hundreds 
of thousands of mothers are to die most cruel deaths, after 
years of misery, as the hideously unjust consequence of 
their bringing new life into the world, before preventable 
uterine cancer is prevented ? LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE “BECTIVE” 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I have read with amazement the letter from Mr. Hulance, 
in your issue of September 24th, purporting to report my address 
to the men on strike at the “‘ Bective.” A more garbled and 
misleading statement was never printed. I did not state the 
men were “ absolutely in the wrong,” nor that “ on account of 
theiraction they were liable to be heavily fined by their Union.” I 
did not order and advise the men “ to unconditionally return to 
work.’ In fact, I made none of the silly statements I have been 
complimented on by Mr. Hulance. 

The point is the “ Bective” foreman is responsible for the 
dispute by his silly and uncalled for statement to the men before 
the dispute that it was an “ open shop,”’ and he was going to 
employ whom he liked and how he liked. This statement was a 
direct challenge to the men, who have still the right, not even 
taken from them by the recent Anti-Trade Union Act, of refusing 
to work with objectionable persons. This was followed by his 
refusal to meet a deputation of the men when asked to do 80; 
so they exercised their right. 

I have no fear of the men concerned being out for the rest of 
their lives, because, as good workmen, they can always get 
another job. In fact, quite a number of them have already 
done so, and very soon, if the firm do not come to a reasonable 
settlement, there will be no men to return. This will be a 
distinct blow to the firm, who have hitherto had an efficient 
and willing body of men, who will not and cannot be replaced 
by the scallywags who, unable through want of proficiency in 
their trade to obtain employment in the ordinary way, have to 
lower themselves to the position of strikebreakers, in which réle, 
however, they have not been successful. I wish to assure Mr. 
Hulance that I have great faith in the commonsense of my 
members, and have no just cause or reason to castigate them in 
the manner he indicated; that the action of the men was 
abundantly justified, and that the running down of a staff of 
men who have given such good service to the firm is not the way 
to promote good relations in the future, because, sooner or 
later (if the firm are to keep up their reputation for good work) 
they will have to revert to the type of men they have so un- 
warrantably flouted, and whom they will require also to recover 
some of the prestige the firm have lost during the past month.— 
Yours, etc., J. Rowan, 

(General Secretary, Electrical Trades Union). 

September 27th. 


STRIKE 
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SUGAR AND SALMON 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of September 24th, Mr. C. E. Vulliamy 
terminates his letter by stating, ‘‘ I wish only to set before you, 
and before your readers, the actual facts of the position.” A 
more biased statement of “ actual facts” it would be difficult 
to imagine. He argues as if the pollution of the Wye would 
only affect salmon angling! Last year, of the licences issued 
by the Wye Board of Conservators, 11 per cent. were for salmon, 
and 89 per cent. for trout and coarse fish. On one day alone 
this month between 500 and 600 anglers, chiefly artisans from 
the. Birmingham district, visited the Wye Valley. 

Promises of non-pollution have always been made previously, 
for instance, to the Trent Board of Conservators on the erection 
of the factory at Colwick in 1922, after the discharge of the 
effluent matters went from bad to worse, till last year the Trent 
Board were forced to prosecute the beet Corporation for pollution, 
and it was fined £25 and £15 costs. 

I now proceed to the question of the health of the community. 
Last autumn the same beet Corporation began operations at 
Felsted, and complaints were so numerous that the Essex 
County Council applied to the Ministry of Health for power to 
take proceedings. After a lapse of many weeks an inquiry was 
held at Dunmow in February of this year. The beet Corporation 
admitted pollution, but triumphantly pointed out that at the 
moment they were not fouling the river as the works had finished 
for the season ! 

At the Enquiry the Clerk to the Council described the befoul- 
ment of the Chelmer as “ atrocious,” while the Medical Officer 
of Health complained of “‘ a very foul effluent ” with “ a sickly 
smell.” 

Another witness stated the bed of the river “‘ was covered with 
a yellowish brown filth, anything from one-eighth to half-an-inch 
thick.”” Not only dead fish, but dead rats and waterfowl were 
floating in the stream. We are now informed in the Press that 
this Corporation has turned its eyes upon the Wye. 

In view of the unfulfilled promises in the past, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the Wye Valley consider preven- 
tion is better than attempted cure.—Yours, etc., 

The Kerne Lodge, RoBerT PAsSHLeEY. 

Ross, Herefordshire. 
September 26th, 1927. 


BRITISH COMPOSERS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In your issue of September 24th, your musical critic 
laments, not for the first time, the marasme into which British 
music has fallen; he avers that our composers have no “ life ”’ 
in their music and that their craftsmanship is inadequate. Such 
strictures on contemporary British music are not uncommon, but 
they are probably unjust to the sensibility and competence of 
the younger generation of musicians. The work of our contem- 
porary poets and novelists is no whit inferior to that of their 
Continental counterparts, and there is really no reason why, 
on the musical side, British sensibility should be duller and its 
craftsmanship clumsier than that of foreign composers. It is 
not as if the English nation were patently unmusical, or essentially 
hostile to musical novelty ; here, at Paris, where six or seven 
orchestras perform regularly throughout the season, the most 
assiduous and enthusiastic supporters of modern music are the 
English-speaking visitors and residents. 

The blame for the plight of modern, and especially British, 
music must rest, I think, wholly with the critics. Their sensi- 
bility has never been educated beyond the “ classical” period 
of music ; they have found that their safest and simplest policy 
is to devote three-quarters of the space allotted them to criticism 
of the interpretation of some hackneyed symphony, and to 
dismiss in a few faintly-praising (more often, loudly damning) 
lines the “ novelties” of the programmes. They refuse to 
make the physical and mental effort necessary to appreciate 
the more subtle and complex message of modern music; its 
sensuous appeal is wasted on their atrophied nerves ; they have 
doped themselves with the cross-words of Bach and the facile 
niaiseries of Mozart till even the simple ecstasies of a Wagner 
seem shocking, almost vulgar, to their puritan and pedantic 
ears. The public, depending on these deaf guides for its musical 
education, is bewildered and exasperated by the work of any 
young composer who has a trace of originality in his make-up ; 
those who have sufficient spirit to escape from the musical 
kindergarten in which the critics have confined them take wings 


——— 





to the “ nigger heaven ” of jazz, which at least has the merit of 
being alive. 

Let our critics explain to the public the meaning and Message 
of the “new music,” let them devote more space to the 
sympathetic criticism of modern works and less to the manner 
in which Sir Henmas Beechwood conducts the Eroica symphony 
(a matter, after all, of purely ephemeral interest), and there wil] 
emerge, from the limbo where critical obloquy has thrust 
= geet company of British composers, who will do much to 

eem our music from the world-wide disrepute into which it 
has fallen.—Yours, etc., 

Paris. 

September 25th. 


A. S. Grzerr, 


BLAKE’S PROSE AND POETRY 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Palmer has begun to argue so violently against 
himself that I can only act as his second, hold his coat for him 
and cheer on his colliding arguments as they smash each other 
to pieces. A few cheers of encouragement from me cannot 
seriously aggravate the warfare. Mr. Palmer rebukes me as 
a good poet for my criticism of a much better poet. Yet accord- 
ing to him criticism is useless outside of Paradise. He must mean 
a “‘ fool’s paradise ’’; for no sooner do I criticise a better 
than myself than be must immediately criticise two better poets 
than himself. He remains, however, quite unconscious of the 
fact that he is poaching outside the Paradise to which for some 
obscure reason he would confine all criticism. He accuses me 
of “ fooling’ in my last letter; but I tried very hard to be 
serious with him. The fault lies with him if I did not succeed. 
He accuses me of quibbling—but then one has to meet a man 
on his own grounds. In Mr. Palmer’s first letter he described 
as “* moral energy”’ the same conduct which he now calls “ rather 
rotten ’” and ascribes to a “ penitent sinner.”” If Mr. Palmer 
can’t stick to his own opinions he must not blame others for 
** fooling” with them too. There is something of a chasm 
between “* moral energy ” and “ penitent sin,’’ and Mr. Palmer 
has fallen right into it. 

His last and most pathetic argument against Blake’s having 
been cunning is that Blake concealed his lampoons on Hayley 
in a notebook. Would it have been cunning, then, or even 
discreet of Blake to have shown them to Hayley or anybody else ? 
Blake admits his duplicity in one of them—* I write the rascal 
thanks, etc.” Mr. Palmer in “ devising a parable for the blind ” 
merely provides another paragraph for the perspicacious. Blake 
was poor before he met Hayley. It was his temporary affluence, 
not his poverty, that he owed to his association with Hayley. 
So far from Blake’s poverty being the “ wages of a penitent 
sinner,” it was merely one of the conditions under which as an 
unpatronised artist he lived both before and after he knew 
Hayley. Blake was not a fool enough to feel “ penitent.” 
Sophistication has nothing to do with sophists or sophistry. 
Blake had a healthy disgust of the unsophisticated, and he uses 
that sole epithet ‘‘ Unsophisticated ! ’’ to hit off the clumsiest and 
shallowest of Lavater’s aphorisms. To attempt ‘“ humbly ” to 
supplant Blake is an impertinence. Blake was a proud, indepen- 
dent and impenitent spirit, and he cannot be supplanted by 4 
humble spirit. Pride and sophistication are resented in all 
“‘drawing rooms,” whereas humility belongs to the drawing 
room. The floors of all drawing rooms are paved with good 
intentions, euphemisms and pretty little compliments.— Yours, 
ete., Roy CAMPBELL. 


Sevenoaks. 


SYNONYMITY AND SEEDSMEN 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—A final word which shall be brief. It is evident that 
S. L. B. has now retreated to his last ditch (it would be cynical 
to call it an entrenchment) from whence he tries to let off one 
or two damp squibs. He says that I “ leave his case untouched.” 
Surely this is clear evidence of mental paralysis. I am well aware 
that “‘ Ormskirk” orders “‘ new varieties” of potatoes, “ pays 
for them, plants them out and tests them.” That has been the 
policy of the institution ever since its inception. It is also quite 
true to say that “‘ There are many more synonyms in the ground 
at Ormskirk” than those mentioned by S. L. B. I would go 
further than that. I would assert that there is no place in the 
world where there are half so many varieties of potatoes collected 
together for the purpose of scientific trial and demonstration 
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at Ormskirk, and that this institution was brought into being 
its usefulness steadily maintained by the co-operation of 
seed trade. 

When S. L. B. says that “ the Seeds Act of 1920 does not 
protect the amateurs against the synonym-mongers,” he is 
only suggesting that an umbrella or mackintosh are no protection 

rain—if you leave them at home! The Act plainly says 
that potatoes must be sold under the correct name. And what 
about the certificate of the Ministry of Agriculture, without 
which no potatoes may be sold for planting ? 

In an anti-climax S.L.B. makes the grotesque suggestion that 
[should invite ‘‘ Ormskirk ’ to say whether there is “* anything 
incorrect” in his view of the matter. My answer to that is :— 
[have completely refuted the charges brought against seedsmen 
by S. L. B. by the simple expedient of informing your readers of 
the work done at Ormskirk and of the part which seedsmen 
have taken in that work.—Yours, etc., E. Horton, 


FES 


OCKHAM’S RAZOR 
To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I trespass on your space to observe that your cor- 
respondent Mr. Arch perpetuates an old mistake about the 
famous English Franciscan William J. Ockham, who is still 
known in many quarters only by the “ razor,” which is not his, 
but the invention of a later time. Mr. W. M. Thorburn proved 
enelusively in Mind, July, 1918, that John Ponce of Cork (1639) 
was the inventor of entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessi- 
iatum, a version of Ockham’s conceptualism which his latest 
editor rightly characterises as “ garbled.”—Yours, etc., 

Joun S. WHALE. 

Bowdon Downs Congregational Church, 

September 17th. 


Miscellany 


THE NEW MEMORIAL THEATRE 


OBODY seems to be concerned with the fate 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Some supernatural 
power friendly to man destroyed the old 

wly building—product of the worst period of 
Victorian Gothic—at Stratford-on-Avon upon 
March 6th, 1926, and since the structure luckily was 
insured it became possible with the aid of subscriptions 
to have a new theatre built upon the site of the old. 
The Governors who control the Memorial Theatre 
accordingly called for a public competition which they 
made open to architects of the British Isles and 
America. Why the British Dominions were excluded 
I don’t know. It was probably through mere inad- 
vertence; but it was unfortunate because some time 
previously the British Drama League had held an open 
competition for the design of a National Memorial 
Theatre to Shakespeare in London and the prize-winner 
Was a young Canadian architect whose successful 
design was published in Drama, the official organ of the 
itish Drama League. This design was not only 
by far the best of all the many designs sent in, but I 
think I am right in saying that it was the only tolerable 


a ay submitted. 
e all know that good composers and good dramatists 
are rare, but there is prevalent a baseless assumption that 
eeeeibortan are plentiful. This is a complete illusion. 
are very few good architects in the world to-day, 
although there are plenty who will erect large and 
ugly buildings with patient industry. The general 
level of public taste in architecture is deplorably 
low, but it is not much, if any, lower than the popular 
taste in literature and drama. In literature, however, 
we do not find that the worst books and magazines— 
the t pile of rubbish put out month by month on 
W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstalls, for example—are 


written by Oxford and Cambridge professors and dons. 
In architecture, however, we find that the horrors 





which surround us in London and elsewhere are the 
work of Fellows of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. It is not bookmakers, grocers’ assistants, 
taxi-drivers or burglars who design such buildings as 
the Y.M.C.A. building in Tottenham Court Road, 
Barker’s new store, Lyons’ innumerable corner-houses, 
the Park Lane Hotel and the worst sights of Regent 
Street, but educated, though obviously imperfectly 
educated, architects. 

Therefore, I was not at all surprised when I heard 
rumours that the three assessors appointed by the 
Governors of the Stratford Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre were in a quandary over the results of the 
Theatre Competition. The assessors are Mr. Guy 
Dawber (who although President of the R.I.B.A. is 
not without taste and judgment), Mr. Cass Gilbert and 
Mr. Robert Atkinson. If one did not know that 
in selecting these three assessors the Governors had 
chosen wisely one would have guessed it from this 
sequel, that these adjudicators, having examined all 
the competing designs and having reduced them by a 
process of elimination to six—according to the con- 
ditions laid down—are seriously perturbed by the 
fact that none of the six is worth having. 


Now, this is a very serious matter for several reasons. 
In the first place it is staggering that a competition open 
to the architects of Great Britain and America for 
a theatre to cost not more than £100,000 should 
attract not a single good design. If the competition 
were for a symphony or a drama nobody would be very 
surprised if no masterpiece were forthcoming; but 
Messrs. Dawber, Cass Gilbert and Atkinson are assuredly 
not expecting a masterpiece. No intelligent architect, 
no architect capable of understanding how much goes to 
make a masterpiece, would expect to find one in an 
architectural competition; but he might very well 
expect a good, even a very good, design from some young 
unknown man of talent and a great amount of rubbish 
from architects of recognised standing, members of 
the R.J.B.A., etc. Apparently, however, only the 
latter has been forthcoming. 

But in the conditions of the competition no provision 
was made for such a misfortune. It states clearly that 
six designs shall be selected from the preliminary 
competition and that each of the selected six shall be 
paid £100 towards the cost of preparing a further more 
detailed design and that the author of the design placed 
first by the assessors shall be employed to carry out the 
work. Now the position, I take it, is that the assessors 
honestly don’t think any of the six designs worthy of 
the job. But they shrink from declaring the competition 
void and beginning afresh. The splendid design 
made for the British Drama League competition is 
excluded because its author is a Canadian, and was, 
therefore, not entitled to compete, and there is no 
certainty that any better designs would be forthcoming 
in a second competition unless much greater publicity 
were given to the matter. 

I write in the hope that the assessors will have the 
courage and artistic conscientiousness to refuse to 
place first any one of the six designs unless they are 
absolutely satisfied that they are getting a building 
worthy of this very special occasion. After all, we 
cannot rely upon Fate to come to our aid again and burn 
down the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre a second 
time. What is built now will, in all likelihood, last 
for at least a hundred years. This should not be a sad 
thought. There is one other point that is worth 
mentioning. It is strange that the Governors did not 
include among the assessors a practical unprejudiced 
man of the theatre, such, for example, as Mr. Granville- 
Barker. A theatre is a very special kind of building, 
and it would have been of advantage to have had 
someone familiar with modern developments in theatre 


construction abroad among the assessors. 
C2 
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While on the subject of architecture it is well to remind 
Londoners that the only existing part of London with 
any architectural character and beauty—I refer to 
Bloomsbury—is threatened with speedy partiai destruc- 
tion. The Foundling Hospital and its adjoining 
streets and squares is marked for early “ improval.” 
The scheme to turn it into a vegetable market was 
fortunately defeated. But Sir Arthur du Cros and his 
fellow speculators are only waiting the chance to turn 
an honest but I fear an ill-looking penny. They 
may not be totally indifferent to the amenities of 
London whose citizens they are, but they are not in 
business for their own or our health or the health of 
future generations. The public should agitate for some 
Government or City Council control of their activities. 
Nobody, I fear, wants to prevent their making money 
at the expense of the general beauty of London, but it 
might be possible to supervise them so that while they 
are honestly filling their pockets they are at the same 
time doing no irreparable damage. There exists at 
present no legal obstacle to speculators building on the 
majority of London’s squares. Carrera’s have recently 
bought a triangular garden space near Mornington 
Crescent and are erecting a huge cigarette factory on 
the site. There is perhaps no fear of Sir Arthur du 
Cros’ syndicate building on Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burg Squares because of the size of the Foundling 
Hospital and its grounds, but the character and beauty 
of this most essentially “‘ London” part of London 
lies in its unity. It is the “ picture” as a whole that 
must be preserved. 

W. J. TuRNeER. 


THE FOOTSTEPS 


"['c revival of the Red Barn at the Elephant and 
Castle brings to my mind a story which might 
suggest a thrilling epilogue to that most thrilling 

of melodramas. It is well known that the Barn, which 

appears to have been first acted about 1840, and which, 
like the Iliad, has had many authors and many revisions, 
is based on the tale of William Corder, who murdered 

Maria Marten, hid her body in a barn, and decamped. He 

had taken precautions against all ordinary dangers, but 

he had not reckoned on the supernatural. The girl’s 
mother was warned repeatedly in a dream to search the 
barn: the barn was searched, the corpus delicti was 
found, Corder was tracked, tried, and hanged at Bury St. 

Edmunds. Few murders give such chances for scenical 

effects—has Corder yet appeared on the films ?—and the 

Red Barn uses these chances to the full. 

Corder was hanged in 1828: there is thus just time for 
the devotees of centenaries to prepare for the celebration, 
in which, with but a slight anachronism, Burke and Hare 
might be allowed to take part. But my story concerns a 
somewhat later time. In the early ’fifties my father, in 
the course of his duties, had to spend a couple of years at 
Bury St. Edmunds. He came with a letter of introduction 
to Dr. John William Donaldson, then Head Master of Bury 
School, and still remembered as the author of the New 
Cratylus and of the Theatre of the Greeks : and the Doctor 
asked him to spend an evening with him when school was 
over. He set out accordingly. On his way he passed a 
figure which, once seen, could scarcely be forgotten: a 
man with a club-foot and other physical deformities, and a 
haunted look on his face. 

The evening passed rapidly, the young man eagerly 
absorbing the Greek which the scholar poured out with 
easy profusion from the stores of his inexhaustible memory, 
and incidentally learning for the first time what was meant 
by the “ tertiary predicate.’ Doubtless Donaldson, after 





struggling all day with more refractory material, was 
delighted to find a willing pupil. Towards midnight, how- 
ever, the conversation turned on less esoteric themes ; and 
my father mentioned the strange creature he had met on 
the way. “ Ah, yes,” said the Doctor; “ that was young 
Corder—no longer young, though: but the son of our 
local hero ! ” 

“Corder of the Barn ? ” 

“The same. Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : he will be 
his father’s son as long as he lives. Poor fellow—it is a sad 
case. You see, his peculiarities make him recognisable 
everywhere. He has tried for work in all sorts of places— 
at Colchester for one. But either his master doesn’t like 
the kind of people that come to the shop to gaze at him, 
or he doesn’t. Anyhow, he is never able to stay; and at 
last he has drifted back to his old home, where, as every- 
body knows all about him, it doesn’t matter. It’s only 
new-comers like you that notice him here.” 

“A sad case, indeed.” 

“It is. And that reminds me. We have not only our old 
abbey, and our eccentric, but our ghost. Do you know 
that every night, just at twelve, Corder gets down from 
the gallows and walks ? ” 

“A nice thing to tell a man just before he goes,” said 
my father. 

“Yes,” answered Donaldson with a smile; “ and you'll 
have to pass the very place.” 

“Have you seen him?” 

“You don’t see him, you hear him. I’ve done neither; 
but then I’m not often out at twelve.” 

“ Well, I suppose I’ve got to face it.” 

“Tell me all about it when you next come,” said 
Donaldson. My father never knew whether the Doctor 
really believed in the story or not, or whether, behind all 
his erudition and dignity, there lurked a boyish love of 
mischief. He pulled himself together, said farewell, com- 
mitted his life to Providence, and set forth. 

It was a full moon. Not a single living creature, however, 
was visible to the young man as he strode along: and he 
remembered afterwards that he could not decide whether 
he preferred this solitude to society or not. Another form 
might have been a ghostly companion. Of sounds there 
was no lack, and every breath of wind, every murmur, 
made his heart lose a beat. He walked fast, to get the 
journey over; and Bury St. Edmunds is a small town; 
but it seemed long before he reached the fatal place—the 
ancient prison where Corder had met his end. Was it 
imagination—had the Doctor’s tale wrought on him more 
strongly than he had fancied ? No, it was no imagination ; 
there were indeed steps behind him. The myth was true; 
the dead was walking. 

Unlike the man in Coleridge, he turned round, and 
stared into the moon-illumined space. There was nothing. 
No steps were heard—the pursuer had stopped when he 
stopped: yet he seemed to hear, in the awful stillness, 
the sounds of ghostly breathing. With a desperate effort 
of courage he faced round again, and moved on: somehow, 
he must leave the dreadful place. Again the steps. He 
paused ; they paused. A slight splash, as of a drop of rain 
on the pavement. It was some moments before he 
realised that it was the sweat falling from his forehead. 
Once more he turned round and stared—into vacancy. 

As anyone who knows the place will at once perceive, 
all this can have taken very few seconds; but it seemed 
like hours. The young man remembered afterwards his 
fixed resolve not to run, and to show the enemy no sign of 
fear. He might turn and face him, or he might retreat, 
but it should be without panic. Very soon, then, in time 
as measured by the clock, but late in time as measured by 
thought and feeling, he reached the end of the semicircular 
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pavement, which brought him up to the end of the prison- 
wall: the mysterious steps accompanying him all the 
while: and now, to his intense relief, he felt that, if he left 
the fatal spot, and turned to the right into the straight 
jane, he would escape them. And here, how and why he 
could never understand, a strange impulse seized him. 
Perhaps it was yet another example of how a man can do 
under the influence of killing fear what he will never do 
from courage. Possibly it was a subconscious feeling that 
the thing had its explanation, and that it was for him to 
discover it: possibly, again, being young and an English- 
man, he could not bear the thought that he had yielded to 
terror. If this was a spirit, “ he was Faust, its equal”: 
if material, he would find it out. Be this as it may, he did 
not leave the place. Instead of moving to the right, he 
took the left, and skirted the wall of the prison. There 
again the steps pursued him. 

Three more times, in fact, did he walk round that circle, 
fear and daring contending within him. And then suddenly, 
at the very moment when the full moon, which had been 
for a short while darkened, emerged from behind a cloud, 
a light burst upon his mind. This walled-in circle was a 
whispering-gallery : those footsteps were the echo of his 
own, carried round by one of the most natural of all Nature’s 
laws. The ghost of Corder was laid at last. 

E. E. Ke..etr. 


ON METHOD IN FICTION 


EADING a review of Mr. Wells’ latest novel, I came 
R across a most intimidating sentence to the effect 
that Mr. Wells in his treatment of love disre- 
garded the advances achieved by means of the Proustian 
Method. All day long I carried this sentence in my head, 
and the more I thought of it the more uneasy I became. 
I admire Proust exceedingly, but I found it hard to 
understand why, because Proust had succeeded by a par- 
ticular method, Mr. Wells should be invited to try to follow 
suit. And, so ruminating, there occurred to me various, 
as I think, interesting if only tentatively conclusive re- 
flections on the matter of Method in Fiction. 

My undergraduate youth was surrounded by a great hue 
and cry after method. He who discovered a new method 
as existent (usually in Paris) acquired almost as much 
prestige as though he had invented it himself. Hencefor- 
ward, having staked out a claim, the discoverer was, as it 
were, a princeling with territory of his own, and, looking 
out from it, he scorned all other possessors of territorial 
tights in the country around. Nor was he inactive. On 
that territory he erected a factory whence he intermittently 
turned out a product—how machine-made most of them 
seemed to me !—with a patent mark upon it. These pro- 
ductions were greatly admired, endlessly dissected and 
frequently imitated until such a time as some other young 
earnest staked out a newer claim on even less surveyed 
ground, erected a factory and turned out an even more 
novel product. 

There have been many patents even in my brief time— 
Unanimist, Surréaliste, Expressionist, Futurist, Subjec- 
tivist, etc.; and an earnest artist may, I think, with 
justice inquire how much attention he should pay to these 

s. 

What is a method? At long last it is a question of 
seeing. I look at the products and two things strike me. 
First, that a given method, being only a mode of seeing, 
will possess two characteristics—first its power to “ bring 
up” relations which have not hitherto been sufficiently 
clear ; and, second, the limitations of that discernment 
m that forasmuch as a given method must of its very 
nature be primarily directed to such particular relations 





in the field as have attracted it, the chances are that it will 
overlook others. The ideal method being that (presumably) 
which “ brings up” all relations in the field, the best 
method will be that which brings up the deepest and 
widest relations. Are there methods which bring up the 
deep relations rather than the wide? Surely !—Dos- 
toievsky’s. Or wide rather than deep? Possibly !— 
Chaucer’s. Is there a method which does both? Perhaps 
Cervantes’, Shakespeare’s. But we see little sign of a 
Dostoievsky, a Chaucer, a Cervantes or a Shakespeare 
among the practitioners of contemporary methods or of 
any work corresponding in quality, however different in 
aspect, to the quality of works by these men. And we 
conclude—perhaps correctly—that the method, provided 
it is capable of giving us depth and width, is only worth 
what the man behind it is worth. Here some will intervene 
with: “ Surely that only means that the man and his 
method are indistinguishable ? ’” Not of necessity, I think. 
The present scene about us is so complex—owing to the 
progress of science, popular education, cheap printing, 
decay of religious dogma, etc., there are more “ echoes ” 
about the Western man than at any time in history—that 
the artist seems to be forced to leave the old methods as 
not sufficiently handy for him and to improvise from even 
the most wayward hints a method or methods. And it is 
here precisely that his troubles begin. The methods are 
not, as is commonly supposed, sterile, but on the contrary 
too fruitful. The artist either becomes a slave of his 
method which provides him—in his ignorance of quite how 
far he can go with this new instrument and what its pecu- 
liarities (only to be found by trial) are—with too great a 
weight and too heterogeneous an assortment of relations, 
or, fearful of such a contingency, lets all the richness drop 
for the sake of a steady eye and so produces only a 
skeleton. 

Is there a way out? What if the artist use many 
methods ? Then he loses the force that comes from unity 
of style—consider Ulysses, in which each chapter has 
force while the whole has a certain flabbiness,—as con- 
trasted with such masterpieces as Adolphe, Carmen, Les 
Fréres Zenganno. 

And in these last examples, I make bold to hazard, we 
have the answer to our problem. Restrict the field. That 
is a process I suggest we may see in operation. I instance 
the work of David Garnett and Virginia Woolf. Mr. 
Garnett has (or had) a method largely derived from 
Defoe. His restriction of the field is as plain to the eye as 
his success in it. Mrs. Woolf has a method, and her success 
if more hazardous is also even more captivating. She too 
restricts the field, but after a manner more obscure. This 
restriction is achieved by working within a time area (say, 
the passage of twenty-four hours from points of con- 
sciousness within which she throws backward and forward), 
by limitation of vision (sometimes) to one chief pair of eyes 
(Mrs. Dalloway), by discursiveness achieved through 
inference. 

Prophecy is dangerous ; but perhaps I may hazard that 
the masterpieces of the immediate future will be charac- 
terised by a brevity which will not exclude depth and width. 
They will be like tiny Dreadnoughts: a strong but hidden 
structure, an apparent simplicity masking a formidable 
complexity, the abolition of every unnecessary (however 
picturesque and interesting) detail, a certain smooth speed, 
a total impression of power and grace compact. And this 
I hold is all to the good. The English novel has on the 
whole lacked form. Perhaps necessity will impose it. 
There are, I may add, economic advantages for the pub- 
lisher and public if such a prophecy should come to pass ; 
but, concerned as I am only with the esthetic of method, I 
need not venture into these. Rospert NICHOLS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE of the most important publishing ventures of 
() 1927 is Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s Complete 
Works of Landor (500 sets), of which the first 

two volumes have appeared. Mr. T. Earle Welby is editing 
them, and he will contribute a critical and biographical 
monograph to this fine edition. It is a beautiful book. 
It is also a book which was needed, for Forster’s edition 


of Landor is incomplete and very ugly. Forster omitted 
ten Conversations written between 1852 and 1860; the 
Commentary on Trotter’s Memoir of Mr. Fox, High and 
Low Life in Italy which came out in Leigh Hunt’s 


Monthly Repository, the Letter to Emerson, the verse in 


Dry Sticks, and 181 of the pieces in Heroic Idylls, including 


the magnificent— 
I strove with none, for none were worthy my strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art ; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

In 1891, Mr. Crump brought out a more scholarly and 
careful edition, but it only added three of the missing 
Conversations, and it left out some of the verse printed 
by Forster, though remedying omissions in other cases. 
Mr. Welby has adopted the latest text for which Landor’s 
authority exists. He has been restrained in the matter 
of notes. “To draw attention,” he says in his preface, 
“to every stroke of characterisation for which there is 
no justification in history, to every conscious and uncon- 
scious defiance of chronology, is to suggest that Landor 
is failing in an enterprise which he, in fact, rarely entered 
upon. With some exceptions, he made the people of his 
Conversations and dramatic poems in his own likeness, 
caring only to secure a minimum of historic colour necessary 
for illusion.”” It would, indeed, have been absurd to do so, 
and judging by these first two volumes, Mr. Welby’s notes 
are most judicious. He has not followed the order in 
which the Conversations were originally printed, but 
his plan is, apparently, to collect together those which deal 
with certain periods of history. Volume I. opens with 
the dialogue between Achilles and Helena, and the second 
Conversation is the famous one between Aesop and 
Rhodopé, which contains the magnificent passage : 
Breathe, Rhodopé, breathe again those painless sighs : 

to thy vernal season. May thy summer of life be 
calmer, an thy winter never come. 

Ruopope. must die then earlier. 

Arsor. Laodameia died; Helen died; Leda, the beloved of 
Jupiter, went before. It is better to repose in the earth betimes 
than to sit up late; better, than to cling pertinaciously to what 
we feel crumbling under us, and to protract an inevitable fall. 
We may enjoy the present while we are insensible of infirmity 
and decay ; but the present, like a note in music, is nothing but 
as it appertains to what is past and what is to come. There are 
no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave ; there are no voices, 
O Rhodopé, that are not soon mute, however tuneful; there is 
no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, 
of which the echo is not faint at last. 


* * * 

After quoting that passage and the four sublime lines 
of his farewell to life, I can afford to confess that I find, 
for my part, Landor the dullest of great prose writers. 
He bores me but I love him, I read him with a pencil 
in my hand, and those passages which I have marked 
I read again with admiration and delight, but I do not 
want to read again the piece in which they occur. I read 
him for the sake of the grand Landorian sentence, the 
fine Landorian phrase, and occasionally for his criticism, 
so crotchety sometimes, but sometimes so profound—and 
even amusing. I want the whole of him on my shelves, 
for one can never tell where such glorious passages will 
occur, but I confess that looking for them tries my patience. 
Of much of his eloquence I feel inclined to say what he 
makes Diogenes say of Plato’s: ‘“‘ Eloquence raises the 
whole man: thou raisest our eyebrows only. We wonder, 


AESOP. 
they belon 
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we applaud, we walk away, and we forget.” I make 
these confessions because I believe them to tally with 
the experience of many who can nevertheless claim to 
be literary, while, of course, only the literary can read 
Landor at all. 


* * * 


His latest whole-hearted admirer is Mr. George Moore, 
He, besides being intensely literary, and caring as much 
for the manner as the matter of a book, is a dipper rather 
than a reader; while it is only the reader who becomes 
aware of Landor’s shortcomings. Upon the style of that 
amusing and genuine work of intimate feeling and freakish 
criticism, Avowals, Landor has left distinct traces, “A 
good writer adventures himself into windy Pontic seas, 
and the dangerous straits of Abydos, where the oyster is 
reared.” If it were not for the phrase “ adventures 
himself,” that sentence might have been written by Landor; 
Mr. Moore having determined upon putting his criticism 
into dialogue form evidently bethought him of Imaginary 
Conversations, in which, with an equal disregard of prob- 
ability, sentiments and opinions are distributed among 
the interlocutors : 

Moore. We must allow many good dishes to pass by if we 
would taste a few fully. 


Gosse. A frail excuse. 
Moore. A second is not lacking. 


Has not that the ring of Landor’s dialogue? And this? 
GossE. Every man writes what pleases him to write, and the 
choice is not given him to do otherwise. Scott could not breathe 
the pure air of Mount Ida, calm heights where the intellect sits 


enthroned. 
Moore. Amid snows unsoiled even by eagles’ talons. Vocal 
inst marmoreal seas. But Landor could descend 


sculpture over a 
at will into the boudoir and be witty. You remember, no doubt, 


how delightfully the Duchesse de Fontagnes talks to Bossuet, 

and will agree with me that Balzac has little to show as true, or 

Ingres anything more beautiful. 

This passage is, of course, quite unworthy of Landor. 
“Vocal sculpture over against marmoreal seas” is one 
of those unfortunate excesses which only occur in 
Mr. Moore’s writings when he attempts the grand manner 
It never sits well on him. Of the floating language 
of reverie, of description, and of narrative which moves 
slowly like a changing cloud, he is master; but he 
cannot be massive. The influence of Landor upon him 
has been fortunately slight... . . On the other hand the 
merit of Mr. Moore’s prose lies in its delicate and way- 
ward transitions, while the Landorian period is built up 
of bare chiselled statements, without conjunctions or 
transitions; the blocks are so hard and well cut that 
they require no mortar. Great splendour in emphasis 
and great moderation and composure in the general tone 
are the characteristics of Landor’s prose; but neither 
in narrative nor in drama can he hold our interest for 
long together. He is not sufficiently absorbed in human 
nature, and he has that dangerous gift, a manner of such 
ronounced aesthetic quality that it becomes an end in 
itself, so that the possessor ceases to notice its inappro- 
priateness to the matter in hand. Like amber, the style 
of Landor embalms also mere insects and straws; and 
when the method of classic severity is applied to passages 
intended to be gay and jocular, the result is a heavy archness 
comically displeasing. To read Landor, not merely in 
extracts, is to receive two powerful contradictory impres- 
sions: the enormous importance of craftsmanship and & 
misgiving whether, after all, style is an important thing. 
He makes one adore literary art, and at other moments 
wonder if conscious skill may not be actually a bar between 
reader and writer. 

* * * 

Yet (I am speaking now of my relation to the author 
himself) it is this very excess of craftsmanship that endears 
him to me personally. Landor, Gautier, Pater, Swinburne 
—I have a peculiar tenderness for them because I guess 
that, in part, the philistine criticism of them is mght. 
The art of letters has so few extravagantly devoted 
followers. Is it not worth while to have any number 
limitations to write like this? ‘A bell warbles the more 
mellifluously in the air when the sound of the stroke 
over, and when another swims out from underneath it, 
and pants upon the element that gave it birth.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Right off the Map. By C. E. Monracue. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 
The Land of Green Ginger. By Winirrep Hotrsy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Riddle of Helena. By Ctaup Hovenzon. Holden. 7s. 6d. 


The Ship Sails on. By Norpaut Griec. Translated by H. G. 
CuHavDER. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Gloom is the only common ingredient of these four novels, and 
they would reduce a reader to abject misery, did not two of them 
possess the saving grace of gloomy books, that of not knowing 
where to stop. Somewhere in the catalogue of misfortunes which 
makes up The Land of Green Ginger and The Ship Sails On there 
comes a moment when the reader feels that another disaster 
would make the book ridiculous, and in a very short time occurs 
that disaster itself; henceforward the going is easier, and he 
feels his strength and his sympathy returning to him as the 
characters grow improbable, and recede with their loads of 
misery to the hold of the tramp steamer, or the slow gradations 
of domestic decay. 

Right Off the Map cannot be so easily disposed of, however ; 
it is not only written with the distinction one has come to expect 
from Mr. Montague, but is the only one of these books that 
submerges psychology in action, and leaves one really excited 
about what is going to happen next. It is, in fact, a fine novel 
and is also a tragedy as well. It is not a great tragedy, because 
it does in the end leave the reader more afraid of life than proud 
of it, so that he turns with relief to the nearest signs of security, 
the fire or the teapot, rather than to the contemplation of 
existence with a deepened understanding. This is perhaps due 
to the vein of bitterness which runs through the book, the 
bitterness of the soldier betrayed by the politician; of the 
patriot disillusioned by the war. This bitterness is not 
unpleasant, but it awakens such a controversial emotion that one 
is left unappeased by its conclusion, and also rather harrowed by 
war’s minor horrors ; one finishes the book as a partisan, and 
hence “* quite disengaged from any sense of the hard conditions 
on which the dark rapture of tragic life is to be had.” 

To criticise such a book as a tragedy is to imply its value as a 
novel, and as a novel it is of a technical excellence that makes it 
adelight to read. The story opens in ‘the republic of Ria, which 
exists rather unconvincingly in South America, with apparently 
no visible native population, no rulers or aristocracy of higher 
class than an editor, a man of business, and a colonial bishop. 
War breaks out with Porta, another Anglo-Saxon Utopia, over 
mineral concessions in the local Tacna-Arica on the frontier, 

and is precipitated by a fine speech made by the editor to please 
his wife. The war then proceeds in an atmosphere of vulgarity 
and high-minded optimism at home, and pastoral gaiety in the 
mountain valleys of the Cordillera where the fighting begins. 
The hero is a soldier of fortune who worships the editor because 
he was once his fag, and we see him charitably and modestly 
making allowances for those at home as the army suffers defeat 
after defeat ; while a remnant escapes to a remote valley and 
gets ready to fight again. Meanwhile the capital is besieged, and 
the editor finally dictates its surrender, just as the soldier arrives 
to relieve it ; thus enabling his fag to be tried as a criminal and 
condemned to be hanged by a bench on which he himself is made 
to sit. 

This skeleton story gives little idea of the interest of the book, 
which is dependent both on psychology and upon style. The 
war is the kind of war that it is easy to follow; it is never 
technical or boring, yet one feels it to be the way that wars go ; 
the whole story is really a projection on to this remote sub- 
tropical screen of the main features of the great war, as they 
would seem to someone with a rational distrust of English 
optimism and a more than rational love of English life. The 
defect in the novel is not in the plot but in the surroundings, 
for these curious Anglo-Saxon republics are a little too closely 
nailed down to their place on the map, and hence they seem 
unreal rather than visionary—too proud for their area on the 
world’s surface, and too pale for the tropics in which they are 
set. Of the characters themselves, the bishop is a caricature, 
but one enjoys a good caricature and especially one that is so 
eminently hate-working ; the soldier hero and his friend, with 
the modest tolerance of professional fighters, are almost too 
imarticulate to be more than lovable; yet it is this which 
renders their betrayal so harrowing, and especially when it comes 
at the hands of Burnage, the editor. Burnage seems in externals 
to have walked out of A Hind Let Loose, but beneath his adaptable 
eloquence he is a weak, hypocritical, good fellow. His wife is 
a beautiful sensationalist, rude and bitter with the bitterness of 
a clever woman born for intricacy and condemned to exile, 


expecting admiration, yet conscious of her failing beauty, and 
bored as only those can be who exact perpetual integrity of mind 
and intensity of emotion from their relations with life. This 
bored woman and this helpless man bring their whole country 
to disaster; the one in the hope of something turning up, the 
other because he is always convinced by his own rhetoric, and 
because he would like to be a strong man to please her. The 
triumph of Mr. Montague is due to the terrible fairness of his 
indictment ; all the way through there is no indication that the 
politicians are likely to be wrong, or the war to end in defeat. 
One believes the editor and his wife to be hero and heroine for 
at least half the book, so tenderly does he present them, and so 
dispassionately does he allow them to convict themselves, here 
a little and there a little, out of their own mouths : 

With a reckless integrity Rose recognised that she was feeling 
no grief. Moved—yes, as one is moved by the involvement of 
Desdemona and Lear in their fates—but not grieved. The forest 
gloom and sunset splendour of tragedy touched and possessed 
her as the poignancy of summer dawns and the singing voices 
of boys had done in her youth, before the world went dull. Was 
all the wonder and glory coming back—event and passion and the 
enigmatic ache of the delighted spirit at the rare moments when 
life had seemed as if it might open out to her in the next minute 
all its glowing care of sadness dyed with beauty ?” 


It is this absence of all summing up that gives the book its air of 
restraint and reality, that makes one know enough about the 
characters to pardon them, and believe with all the pitiable 
optimism of the Rians themselves that it will all come right in 
the end. 

The style is a perpetual delight, a delight that apart from the 
irony and the pity, is derived from the freshness of the images 
and the grace of the allusions. The metaphors are all home 
brewed and not taken conventionally from the elements and 
made into chains of words that go down but do not come up, 
like the dead notes on a decayed piano. 

“ Oh, I see,” said Rose slowly—by no means as if she liked much 
what she saw. ‘ National righteousness.”” Then she tried shifting 
the stress, ‘‘ National righteousness.” She made the phrase seem 

ke some queer little beast, to be stared at behind and before. 

Well, it was as if she had let the poor little beast creep off, half 

dead by the rigour of her inspection. She read on aloud. But she 

seemed aloof and only faintly inquisitive, and quite uncompas- 
sionate, like an entomologist that has no love for his beetles. 


Otherwise the style depends mainly on the perfect manage- 
ment of quotation, that allusive method that takes the leaf- 
mould of four literatures to raise a flower from their delicate 
accumulation of soil. Occasional sentences are as stratified as 
the layers of a buried city, but usually the old testament is the 
bedrock that lies underneath and the rich flavour of a sentence 
is the bouquet of Naboth’s vineyard and of Noah’s wine. A 
trivial phrase describing a horse “* that bore the name of Ladas, 
so honoured on the windy plains of Epsom and of Troy,” gives 
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a careless glance at Homer and Lord Rosebery, and relates them 
to the English downs, yet with that faintly journalistic handling 
that is apt to spoil some of the more biblical sentences. Failure, 
however, is rare, and hardly troubles the reader, as, cawing like 
a grateful rook, he follows a writer who knows so perfectly how 
to drive his plough over the bones of the dead.} 

The scheme of the novel is very close to Madox Ford’s 
War-time trilogy, where the sufferings of another modest, grace- 
less amateur are provoked by inept officials and a beautiful, 
bitter wife ; but Ford’s work has less of the romance and more 
of the useless complexity of War. It is purely realistic, while 
behind the veil of Mr. Montague’s reading and vitality walks a 
more remote original, the lonely Philoctetes doubly betrayed 
on his desert island by a like competent enemy, and a like well- 

friend. 

The Land of Green Ginger is about a romantic young woman 
who makes a war marriage with a consumptive husband, and 
lives nourished by dreams of travel of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Guiana, in an atmosphere of disease and poverty and bleak 
moorland squalor. Everything gets worse, at first slowly, 
and then faster; it is an unrelieved chronicle of misfortune 
with the fantastic miseries of a Hungarian exile thrown into 
the heavy bundle of rural English woes. It is not fair to expect 
anyone to read such a ceaseless catalogue of disasters unredeemed 
by any real distinction of thought or style, and one is grateful 
for the improbability which robs them of their full force. 
Misfortune is no more relevant to art than prosperity, unless 
there is some illumination of treatment; for though life has 
no moral, art has, and it is not enough to offer no explanation 
of why people should be so unhappy. Unfortunately the 
imagination of the heroine is more succulent than valuable, 
and one squelches through her day-dreams before one feels 
dialogue firm under foot again. This is the real tragedy that 
might be made out of her life, for behind every experience lies 
a meaning which penetration can extract, and these unfulfilled 
conditions behind all facts are the real angels that exist, though 
invisible, and go to and fro on the air. The failure of the 
imagination to remain temperate when it becomes a refuge 
from life is the real misfortune, the breakers of the external 
shore invade and crush the small craft moored in the wind’s 
inner haven; and the literary heroine who takes sanctuary 
in art, finds her taste and appreciation dissolve because they 
are swollen with luxuriant self-pity. Sir Walter Raleigh has 
let her down. 

The Riddle of Helena is a subtle book ; it is a detective story 
about love after the manner of Maurice Baring’s Overlooked, 
but full of the extremely involved pessimism and matted dark- 
ness of post-War London—or rather its intelligent fragment. 
It is complex and interesting, though the hero is a tiresome 
intellectual hooligan, and the Chelsea part is too bad to be 
true. The elderly dramatist and his novelist collaborator have 
the right prickly moroseness of their type of middle age, and 
the story is best where it concerns them, and the enigma of 
passion which they have to unravel. The dialogue is good, 
and so is the idea behind it, and the art that has enabled the 
author to know where to stop. It is the kind of book that is 
essentially modern in its respect for intellectual violence and 
ornamental vitality, and it is carefully written all through. It 
deals rather handsomely with the waster, that disciple of being 
rather than doing, who is to the man of action what an hour of 
useless, perishable, and stimulating talk is to literature. It isa 
book worth reading, even if because it parades the dark virility 
of decadence, and the pleasure of dressing for dinner on the 
sinking ship. 

The Ship Sails On belongs to that horde of realist novels whose 
Nordic purity impairs the hybrid perfection of our literature 
by its translation. It is about a dismal and life-like tramp 
steamer that is being used as a brothel at its first port and a 

hospital by the last. It is hard to realise whether the author 
dislikes most the ship, the sailors, or the sea, or whether one is 
more provoked by his humour or his moralising. 

‘Each of us stands at his wheel toiling and sweating and keeping 
it going, the noise of it roars over the earth till we are tired to death ; 
then we drop and fresh hands clutch greedily at the wheels and drive 
them on like madmen, on and on for ever, but why ”’ ? 


There are occasional moments of happiness in the dismal 
round of violence, meanness, squalor, and disease, and the 
book rattles on with a rusty vitality like the engines of the 
ship. It swells the growing quantity of slices of life that are 
turned out with drear efficiency (‘‘on and on for ever, but 
why ”’ ?) and in degrees of thickness, like the fourteen grades 
of rasher offered the public by the bacon machine. There are 
so many of these at home that it seems a pity to import, like 








the depressions that move south from Iceland, these tales of 

cruelty and waste complicated by loose mysticism and the 

fawning whimsy of the inscrutable Scandinavian joke. 
Cyrit CONNOLLY, 


THE CONVERSION OF CAPE 
COLONY 


The Cape Colour Question. A Historical Survey. By W. M, 
MACMILLAN, Professor of History at The University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. Faber and Gwyer. 2g, 


An Africa for Africans. By Arruur S. Cripps. With a Preface 
by Puaiure Kerr, C.H. Longmans. 9s. 

Why does the native problem remain such a difficult one? 
Simply because the native has as much right to the country as 
the white man. Some people think the solution of the native 
problem means the finding of sufficient labour for their own require. 
ments. The Government cannot supply their labour by legis. 
lation. If there is one thing the European must keep before him 
it is the improvement of our people. Let the native people keep 
their traditions and build up along those lines. In the Union 
there is no room for oppression: there is only room for justice 
and good, honest legislation. 

These words, expressing with a conciseness and precision 
which could hardly be bettered the only principles of African 
Native policy that can be accepted as sound or tolerable by 
anyone claiming to be deemed a civilised European, were spoken 
by General Botha, in advocating his South African Native 
Land Bill of 1913. They state with blunt directness the crucial 
facts with regard to land and labour, and they asserted— 
long before the Covenant of the League of Nations was drafted— 
the doctrine of “ Trusteeship.”” They were spoken by a Boer 
Statesman in direct confrontation of the principles, on all three 
topics, continuously asserted and practised by his fellow-racials. 
They and that Land Bill expressed what was then conceived 
of as the “ Segregation policy” by its sympathetic and intelligent 
advocates, inspired largely by the representations of Maurice 
Evans in that powerful and eloquent book White and Black in 
South-East Africa. 

Botha’s Land Act and his enlightened aims, so far as the 
present Union Government is concerned, are now, as the 
Jamaica bus-driver said of his buggy, after the tramcar ran 
into it, all gone to snuff. I have explained how, in these columns, 
in commenting on General Hertzog’s Bills. But their ghosts 
still walk, and lip-service is done to their names and formulas. 
The Government of Southern Rhodesia has adopted what is 
described as a Segregation policy, and, so far as mere land- 
ownership goes, appears determined to make a sincere effort 
to carry it into effect. There are shortcomings, from the point 
of view of native interests, in the scheme which the Colonial 
Office, which, when self-government was established, remained 
trustee for those interests, has approved, but it is Mr. Amery’s 
convinced policy to rely on a developing sense of equjty in the 
white governing class to ensure that its powers will not be selfishly 
exercised. The case in favour of more effectual safeguards 
is very clearly and persuasively set out by Mr. Shearly Cripps. 
The sub-title of his book—‘“‘ A Plea on Behalf of Territorial 
Segregation Areas and of their Freedom ” is significant, because 
the Rhodesia Government does not propose to “ let the natives 
keep their traditions and build up along their own lines.” It 
has passed a law to declare its power of appointing Native 
chiefs—effectually destroying their traditional hereditary and 
tribal authority—to fine, imprison or depose any such chief or 
headman guilty of “ insolence or contemptuous behaviour” 
or ‘‘disobedient to any lawful or reasonable order or request 
or direction of a Native Commissioner” (or his deputy)—the 
Commissioner himself to be the judge—and to whip any “ native 
juvenile ” convicted of disobedience or “insolent or contemptu- 
ous behaviour.” And, at the instance, and to the outspoken 
gratification, of the Rhodesian Agricultural Association, it has 
passed a law to enable native children to be indentured to 
farmers. Moreover, it does not propose to allow tribal communal 
land tenure in the Native Purchase areas, although Mr. Cripps 
quotes in its favour Maurice Evans, Sir Godfrey Lagden, Father 
Burbidge, S.J. (of Rhodesia), Dr. Loram, Sir F. Lugard and, 
very cogently, “an experienced member of the Native Affairs 
Department.” 

Mr. Macmillan, an ex-Fellow of All Souls and a disciplined 
historian, attests that: 

In its fundamental principles the old Cape Colour Question is 
like a paradigm of the problem of contact that is now developing 
on the African Highlands, from the Union to Kenya. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.’s 


important new autumn books 


now ready at all booksellers and libraries 


QUEEN MARY: A Life and Intimate Study 7s. 6d. net By Kathleen Woodward 
Published with the permission of Her Majesty the Queen who allowed the author facilities for obtaining authentic HO aoe 
SPEECHES 18s. net By the Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
Admirable reading . . . some of the most moving passages of modern experience (Observer) 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. THE MAN ceil ——- 18s. net By Vahdah Jeanne Bordeaux 

uthor of “ Eleonora Duse,” etc. 
The astonishing romance of Mussolini's life (Daily Express) : Interesting (Daily Mail) A fascinating book (Yorkshire Post) Romantic 
story (Evening Standard) 


























THE MAN HUNTERS 16s. net By Melville Davisson Post 
A study of scientific criminal investigations (Daily News) Fascinating (Daily Express) Delightful (Evening Standard) 
ADVENTURESSES & ADVENTUROUS LADIES tilusirated 102. net By Edmund B. D’Auvergne 





Author of “ Some Left-Handed Marriages,” etc. 


Strange tales of strange people (Westminster Caz.) A pleasant and well-informed guide in the by- bre of history (Daily Telegraph) 

MOHAMMED: A BIOGRAPHY OF THE PROPH AND T. 12, 6d. net By . Dibble 
A study of the human aspect of the founder of one of the important religions of the world (Liverpool ae Many legends and Tedillons (Scotsman) 
PASSION, MURDER, AND MYSTERY iss. net Author of “ Blackshirt,” etc. By Bruce Craeme 
The studies to be found in this intensely absorbing volume have been drawn from the annals of French crime, comparatively unknown in this country 
JUNGLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS tiustrated 21s. net By William Montgomery McGovern, Ph.D.(Oxon.), F.R.C.S. 


This is no ordinary travel book, but a book of romance, adventure and discovery. A fascinating and remarkable work (Morning Post) 


RUDY: An Intimate Portrait of Rudolph Valentino Illustrated 10s. 6d. net By his wife, Natacha Rambova 
The vast army of admirers of Rudolph Valentino will welcome this highly interesting and intimate life study. 


HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION 6s. net By Michael Joseph and Marten Cumberland 
An invaluable Book A trustworthy guide . . . expert advice . . . a thoroughly practical book (Morning Post) 


Ready about end of this month 
ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL _iiustrated 21s. net Translated by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. By C. Lenotre 


An attempt to fathom the psychological process of Robespierre’s mysterious mind. 

THE TALE OF A “ TIMES” CORRESPONDENT Illustrated 18s, wet By Charles Lowe 
The author of this highly interesting volume was correspondent to the “ Times™ in Berlin from 1878-91, and is well known as the author of a 
biography of Bismarck and other works 





















































RECOLLECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT By A. Savinsky, Minister Plenipotentiary in Bulgaria 
A highly wnportant historical work. Much information of first-hand evidence on the Kaiser's policy of a Russo-German alliance Dill be found in 
this remarkable and absorbing volume Illustrated 21s. net 

SOME MEMORIES Illustrated 215, net By Sir Herbert Barker 





Sir Herbert has something to say about some of the most prominent people in contemporary life, and his reminiscences will be welcomed by a large public 


CANS AND CANT’S Pictorial wrapper, 3s. 6d. net Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith and Lord David Cecil 


Here is described a most entertaining and instructive game, different in scope from any of the usual question and answer books. 
THE STAR OF PICCADILLY (WILLIAM DOUGLAS, FOURTH DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY, KT.) 























INustrated 21s. net Author of “ Maids of Honour,” etc. By Lewis Melville 
“The Star of Piccadilly” was the name given by his admirers to William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, otherwise known as 

MEMOIRS OF A CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY 10s. 6d. net By Sun-Vat-Sen 

First President of the Chinese Republic gives his opinions of Chinese character and an account of the events which led to a Revolution in China. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN AND BEYOND Illustrated 21s. net By Norma Lorimer 

This unconventional Travel Book takes us from London to Palestine and back. Should find a ready welcome from the author's wide public 

THE OTHER BUNDLE Illustrated 18s. wet By Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 





The book ranges from grave to gay. How trials were added with sketches of great luminaries known al first hand 

THE BOYS’ LIFE OF LAWRENCE Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” etc. 14th Edition. By Lowell Thomas 
The most adventurous figure in modern history—a mere youth of twenty-six years who became an uncrowned king of the Arabs Iilustrated 7s. 6d. net 
THE ARTS OF HOCKEY Cloth bound, fully illustrated, 4s. 6d. net By Eric Green 
An informative and instructive manual by the well-known international hockey player. 
ELEVISION FOR THE HOME: The Wonders of “ Seeing by Wireless onald F. Tiltman, 
This intensely interesting book is written in non-technical language and deals with the very latest application of wireless. 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF LIGHT OPERA. Illustrated, 21s. net By Sterling Mackinlay 

Author of “ Light Opera: Theatre-Craft and Technique of Acting,” etc. 

Mr. Mackinlay here tells the enthralling story of light opera in many lands and many centuries, casting a bird's-eye view of the vast subject from 
medieval Europe to that of the present day. 

THE FARINGTON DIARY, Vol VIT (1811-1814) Edited by James Greig. iilustrated 21s. net By Joseph Farington, R.A. 


Volume VII of Farington’s Diary maintains the interest and variety of previous issues. All sorts and conditions of people figure in ils pages, and 


slirring episodes are recorded with unflagging zest. 
ES AND OTES Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net By Soieny Hope 
emous an oles 










































A tly discursive volume dealing with divers subjects. The famous author of the equally famous “ Dolly Dialogues.” 
Dill be read with enjoyment. 
THE MAN DISRAELI Ilustrated, 7s. Gd. net By Wilfrid Meynell 





mite of the original volumes, “ The Athenaum”™ said: “ This fascinating picture of Disraeli as a man will be both appreciated at the moment 
tingly consulied.” The first part of the prediction was quickly fulfilled, and the realisation of the second part will be made at last a possi- 
the reprint. 
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He reviews the conflict for human rights on behalf of the Cape 
coloured people with the advantage of having had access to all 
the papers left by John Philip, the masterful Scotsman who did 
most to earn for missionaries in South Africa that reputation 
to which General Hertzog referred, when he rebuked the religious 
leaders who protested against his Colour Bar Bill, of being 
“persons who should not be here.”” Some South Africans will 
soon be thinking that about Professors. 

What Philip had to fight, and in Cape Colony defeated, were 
simply the forces of which Mr. Macmillan writes : 

In the Union of to-day the old traditions of native policy have 
taken a new lease of life. . . . There was a fundamental opposition 
between native rights and the Colonists’ interests—Colonial opinion 
being dominated by the insatiable demand for cheap native labour 
as well as by a land hunger which absorbed land regardless of 
native needs. . . . The truth may very well be that there is an 
irreconcilable conflict between the motive of exploiting tropical 
products for European markets and that of uplifting and civilising 
the Native peoples. 


But Philip hit the nail right on the head when he said that 
the cardinal South African fallacy was always regarding natives 
solely as producers, instead of as potential consumers. All 
Hottentots, he records, not in (missionary) institutions were 
in a state of hopeless bondage . . . they could not travel half 
a mile without a written pass. The whole of the Hottentot 
nation, with the above exception, was compelled to be in 
service. The Landdrosts were empowered to apprentice Hottentot 
children from their eighth to their eighteenth year. . . . Appren- 
ticeship, of course, implied servantship, but carried with it no 
responsibility requiring the master to give the child any instruc- 
tion. The best that could be said on this matter is that children 
may sometimes have been taken for humane reasons to save them 
from the danger of starvation ; yet the alternative was virtual 
slavery. The Rhodesian farmers, though there are institutions 
to which any waif from the towns could be sent (there are no 
destitute children in native kraals), have just procured the 
re-establishment of this system, and Mr. Amery, in the face of 
all the history of child “ apprenticeship ” in Great Britain, in 
the Cape Colony, in the West Indies and in Hong Kong, approves. 

On complaint against a Hottentot servant of laziness or “‘impertin- 

ence”’—a highly characteristic South African “offence ’’—the 

power was given to inflict corporal punishment without the 
formality of a trial. 


Under the latest Southern Rhodesia law the prosecutor may 
try the offender himself. 
The chief concern of the Government was to control runaway 
farm servants, with an underlying, though not stated, assumption 
that farm service was a sufficient training for a civilised being. 


It was because Lord Milner was convinced that it was the 
best available for East African natives that he resisted the late 
Bishop of Zanzibar’s appeal against the Kenya Forced Labour 
ordinance. Lord Henry Somerset, a century earlier, antici- 
pated him, writing: “ It clearly appeared that ” (owing to the 
missionaries) “‘ that useful class of labourers were subtracted 
from those occupations to which they were best suited.” 

The plans of to-day to secure to farmers the control of their 
squatters are almost indistinguishable from those against the 

Hottentots of a century ago. 


General Hertzog’s Land Bill proposes to allow no native to 
reside in any district, where the farmers so desire, unless he and 
his dependants are bonded servants, or unless he owns land— 
and provides no land for him. 


But, indirectly, the champions of the new-old view offer a 
triumphant testimony to the success of the full political and 
economic equality of the Cape Policy . .. for they expressly 
recognise that the “‘coloured people ’”’—the old ‘ Hottentots ” 
—have risen in a bare century from what they were in the days of 
the Vagrancy Laws to the status of a civilised people. 


General Hertzog proposes now to enfranchise them even 
outside the Cape Province. 


After emancipation the conventional attitude of the colonists 
to the “ free people of colour ’’ remained that of the slave-master- 
Until the arrival of the missionaries there was no one at all to state 
the case for the coloured races. It takes two to make a quarrel : 
and since throughout the eighteenth century the aboriginal tribes 
were merely ignored and themselves quite voiceless, there was 
no Colour Question. The earliest Bantu subjects of the Cape 
Colony (not of the Boer territorities) had at least this advantage, 
that they were recognised from the beginning as human beings. 
This they owed, above all, to the hard blows given and received 
by the London missionaries on behalf of the Hottentots. 

For the last hundred years missionaries of all creeds have been 
the first line of defence for backward subject races all over the 





——, 


world. Even in temporal concerns the raw native naturally 
looks to the missionary to mediate between himself and the powerfy| 
society of which the missionary is the representative. Of necessity 
the modern missionary must be a politician. The service which 
Christian missions have to render to Africa, by the success of 
which they must be judged, is that rendered to Western civilisation 
by the Church of the Middle Ages. 


They, in fact, or some equally catholic-spirited humane foree, 
have to civilize our modern conquering Nordics. 

The history of the development of the Hottentot into the 
“ Eurafrican ’’ is of enormous social significance. To-day it is the 
far more numerous Bantu who are being uprocted from the land 
and driven into the slums, to a life of crime and vagrancy, which 
mark the first stages of the modern process of industrialisation, 
Even while the descendants of the Hottentots are being legally 
recognised as a civilised people the old restrictions, and ney, 
are being urged, in much the same terms, as a cure for the “lazy 
thieving vagabondage ” of the Natives ; as if similar measures had 
not been tried, and failed, in the eighteen-thirties. There is the 
old pathetic faith in the efficacy of a Pass Law, and in new and more 
oppressive restrictions like a “‘ Colour Bar.” 

There can be no vision of a “ civilisation ’’ that will rest on a 
basis of serfdom, and live. The policy for the future is to be 
judged according as it stands by those principles of Freedom 
which have been tried in some measure, and have not been found 
wanting. 

The attitude of a hundred years ago still lives, bound up with 
a new element, the fear of preponderating numbers. Any plan 
of real reform is met with obstruction from those whose notions 
of Colonial policy are even yet summed up in the demand that the 
dark races should be taught to know thcir place and kept there, 
That place has never been defined and, as commonly used, the 
term can only mean something indistinguishable from the old status 
of slavery. 

No one can read these two books, and with them the recent 
Acts and Bills of the Union Government—with which the South 
African Labour Party so blindly associates itself—Dr. Leys’ 
Kenya and Bishop Weston’s memoranda on Labour Policy, 
African character and the spiritual essentials of Bantu tribal life, 
without recognising the salient identity of the factors which 
create the issues involved to-day in the whole gamut of African 
Native Policy. In the old Cape Colony, Philip won. At the 
other end of the line, Weston, perhaps more than any other 
single man, struck what we may hope to have been a mortal 
blow at the policy of forced labour, effecting what has been 
already spoken of in this Review, I hope not too confidently, 
as “‘ The Conversion of Kenya.” But the Colonial Office still 
talks of ‘The Dual Policy””—that curiously significant Afrikan- 
derism invented by Sir Robert Coryndon when he committed 
his Government to the admission that natives also had rights— 
but presumably different ones. We don’t have “dual policies” 
in civilized Christian States. The Church and the University 
have still a good deal to do for “European civilisation” in 
Africa. OLIVIER. 


- GRUB STREET 


Authorship in the Days of Johnson. By A.S. Cotuins. Holden. 
30s 


Shadows of the Old Booksellers. By Cuartes Knicur. With an 
Introduction by StantEY UNWIN. Davies. 6s. 


The story of “‘ Grub Street ” fascinates, whether it be studied 
in Mr. Collins’s “ relation between author, patron, publisher and 
public,” admirable alike in style and format, or in the fascinating 
pages of this reproduction of Knight’s Shadows. There was 4 
real eighteenth-century Grub Street, whose fortunes solved some 
problems for the literary world of to-day, and proved that others 
are sempiternal, and it is well that the name does not always 
connote sordid tragedies such as Chatterton’s ; narrow escapes like 
Goldsmith’s when Johnson came to the rescue, corked up the 
bottle of Madeira, and sat down to read through The Vicar of 
Wakefield ; or grimsurrenders to temptation as when the wretched 
Cleland earned his twenty guineas by “ a book too infamous to 
be particularised,” and put £10,000 into his tempter’s pocket. 

** Grub Street,”” writes Mr. Collins, “is a side of the literary 
profession which we cannot pass by, as standing outside the main 
relation of author to bookseller, for it did not consist only of the 
dregs of the profession but it dragged down the better men, 
lengthened their struggle, and increased their hardships: 00 
was it only the province of the inferior booksellers ” (bookseller 
at that date meant publisher), “ but even the best had thelr 
drudges while they gained their reputation by contracts with 
first-rate authors.” But we may use “Grub Street” in the 
customary and more genial sense which the term has 
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THE LETTERS or 
GERTRUDE 
BELL 


“Doughty, Lawrence, Bell — these 
Letters of Gertrude Bell complete a 
great trilogy of Arabia. A wonderful 
country and people that can inspire 
such great literature."—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“A record that even readers with no 
interest in the Middle East will find 
fascinating.” Manchester Guardian. 


“She stands revealed as one of the 
great characters of her age.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


“Gives a wonderful picture of a woman 
who deserves to go down in history as 
the ‘female Lawrence of Iraq.’”— 
Daily Mail. 

“No such letters by an Englishwoman 
have ever been printed before.”—Daily 


Express. 


A Detective Story for Connoisseurs 


UNNATURAL 
DEATH 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


“ Mystery stories are surely improving. Here are 
eight of them, all published during the last few 
weeks, and all with some individual virtue. Some 
are well written, some contain character, some 
humour, some valuable information, some a puzzle, 
some merely a good thrill. Miss Sayers’s ‘ Unnatural 
Death’ contains all these things.””"— Rose Macaulay 
in the Daily News. 


“There is nothing in English social and 
political history quite like the record of 
Gertrude Bell.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“She shares with Colonel Lawrence the 
distinction of having stepped like a 
figure in a legend into an age of prose.” 
—Daily News. 


“The present year has been rich in 
books on the Near and Middle East, 
books on Egypt, on Turkey and on 
Arabia, but all of them yield in interest 
to The Letters of Gertrude Beil. It must 
ultimately find its place on the shelf of 
every larger library beside the works of 
Gobineau and Edward G. Browne.”— 
Sir E. Denison Ross in Country Life. 


“Glorious Gertrude Bell ! ” — The 
Star. 
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Humbert Wolfe's New Volume 


OTHERS 
ABIDE 


(translations from the Greek Anthology) 


“It may reasonably be said that his 
version supersedes all others.”—James 
Stephens in The Observer. 
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since the “‘ seven booksellers ’’ formed their “ Printing Conger” 
in 1719, and, in the sheltered corner afforded by the phrase, pick 
out a few of the plums from the excellent literary pie which Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Stanley Unwin have set before us. 

There is amusement, and not a little quiet experience, as 
we should expect, in Mr. Unwin’s Preface to Shadows of the Old 
Booksellers. The dissimilarities of the times described by 
Knight from those we live in make quaint reading enough, but 
then there are likenesses, too, which cause wonder at the slow 
pace at which we travel and learn. Certainly and happily, the 
publisher is not, nowadays, liable to be visited, like Jacob 
Robinson, by irate authors, sword in hand, and kept “‘ trembling 
behind the counter until the paroxysm of anger had passed.” 
And did not Johnson once fell a bookseller with a folio? But 
he also did penance in the rain at Uttoxeter on market-day at the 
spot where in his youth he had once refused to obey his father’s 
—the Lichfield bookseller’s—command to mind the stall he had 
set up there, which reminds one of the curious custom of book- 
sellers opening stalls on market-days at places in their neigh- 
bourhood where they had no bookshop of their own. This is an 
idea at which, as Mr. Unwin says, ‘* we should be rather horror- 
struck.” He would be sorry, too, for anyone who to-day fol- 
lowed the example of Thomas Miller of Bungay, and “ set 
himself up in the character of grocer and bookseller.” Then 
there is Thomas Guy, who, it is true, like some publishers of 
modern times, made his fortune in other walks of life. But we 
should suppose there are few who have accumulated wealth in 
so remarkable a way as that of holding South Sea Bubble Stock, 
and actually, like Walpole, selling out at the right time. From 
that fortunate venture came the foundation of Guy’s Hospital 
and of various almshouses, with—and here comes in a real 
belief in books—the stipulation that each almshouse should be 
equipped with a library. Poor John Dunton, who came to 
grief in quite a familiar way, through “ over-printing,” and 
finished up with an appeal to George I, styled “‘ Dying Groans 
from the Fleet Prison, or last shift for life,” was capable, in 
his earlier Life and Errors, of giving some shrewd shocks to our 
notion that we have it all our own way in the progressiveness 
and sensationalism of the Press. What of Mr. William Crouch, 
who “* melted down the best of our English histories into twelve- 
penny books, which are filled with wonders, varieties and 
curiosities”? ? What of Mr. William Miller, ‘‘ who had the 
largest collection of stitched books of any man in the world” 
(and we have no effective means of distributing pamphlets), 
‘‘and could furnish the clergy, at a dead lift, with a printed 
sermon on any text or occasion” ? What of Mr. William 
Goodwin, who was once in partnership with Dunton in the 
lucrative business of printing dying speeches? Perhaps the 
last is no fair score, for penal methods have happily changed ! 
but advanced feminism finds itself forestalled by Mrs. Tacy 
Sowles, an eminent Quaker, who “ is both a printer as well as a 
bookseller, and understands her trade very well, being a good 
compositor herself.” And this rather makes the mouth water : 
** For forming of titles commend me to Herbert Walwyn ; for I 
could give an instance in which he exceeded a club of wits in 
that nice affair.” 

One matter for wonderment in Mr. Unwin’s entertaining 
Introduction to the Shadows we think we can throw light on. 
It is curious, he writes, that members of Parliament in Johnson’s 
days objected to being reported. The objection was, of course, 
@ survival of the hard-won and jealously guarded ‘* privileges ”’ 
of the Lower House. It was dangerous in Stuart days for utter- 
ances of members to be recorded and bandied about, and this 
for reasons very obvious to themselves. Privileges have a way 
of surviving after their raison @éire has disappeared. Now the 
days of the first two Georges, when the sovereigns could hardly 
understand a word of English, and their ministers, with the 
exception of Carteret, not a word of German, were days of 
Parliamentary supremacy, and this supremacy took the form, 
amongst others, of a continued and unintelligent resentment at 
the indignity of reports of speeches by “ fellows who thrust 
themselves into our gallery.” Amongst these “ fellows’ (the 
phrase is reminiscent of Pickwick and Tupman) was the cour- 
ageous Edward Cave, who evaded the penalties of commitment 
by publishing Debates in the Senate of Great Lilliput, the speakers’ 
names being altered by a process called by compositors “‘ pie.”’ 
This publicity was soon found, as Andrews has pointed out, not 
to. shake but to “increase the stability of our constitution.” 
Johnson stepped in the wake of Cave, but only metaphorically, 
and members were doubtless delighted to find their utterances 
transformed into the Doctor’s tremendous prose, by his simple 
process of ascertaining the names of the speakers, the subject 
under discussion, and the general trend of the argument. Only 


once was Johnson in the House in his life; but to have one’s 
eloquence made thus cheaply famous banished for ever the 
constitutional modesty of M.P.’s. 

It would be pleasant to linger over other curiosities of olg 
publishing, such as the astounding fact that the manuscript of 
Robinson Crusoe passed through the whole trade before it could 
find a purchaser; and that then three parts were published, 
to suffer the fate of “ abridgment,”’ a curse of the eighteenth 
century, at the relentless hands of Thomas Gent. Defoe’s 
romances abound in minute touches which give them verisimili- 
tude, and the rough pruning of the “ abridger ’’ was 
destructive of just this gift. The Student’s Hume proved fatal 
in like manner to the real charm and even the convictions of 
that historian. Then, leaving on one side Pope’s great contest 
with Curll and the “ Dunces” of the Dunciad—how the world 
rights itself when one realises that a squabble with Curll and his 
set should evoke the Dunciad’s immortal finale !—we must 
glance benevolently at Newbery’s Liliputian Histories of Goody 
Two Shoes, Giles Gingerbread, and Tommy Trip, and grasp the 
fact that the old Paul’s Churchyard bookseller’s “ child’s play 
was work too hard for ”’ Sir Walter, in his Tales of a Grandfather, 
As Scott tells us, he had to resort to “‘ a style considerably more 
elevated * before he had got very far. The “ Shirra” could 
do most things with that tireless pen of his, but not supply for 
childhood what Newbery gave it in those little gilt-bound 
volumes of his. To every star its peculiar magnitude. And, 
after all, we are consoled. ‘* When Sir Walter Scott dined, at 
the height of his fame, at a gentleman’s house in London, all 
the servant-maids in the house asked leave to stand in the 
passage and see him pass.” 

We would commend the interesting chapters in which Mr, 
Collins traces the progress of the Copyright struggle from the 
lapse of the Licensing Act in 1695. Till that date no book could 
be printed without the consent of a Licenser, and, although 
the first intention of the Act was to suppress all writings which, 
in the opinion of the authorities, were adverse to the interests 
of Church or State, yet it did give protection from pirates to 
authors or publishers of books. The lapse of the Act brought 
the relations of authors and publishers into an absolutely insecure 
position. This was partially rectified, after a long struggle to 
get the Parliaments of the Revolution to see that there was any 
importance in the matter, by the Act of 1710, which re-estab- 
ished the sanctity of copyright by enforcing registration of 
every new book at Stationers’ Hall, and the ensuring of practi- 
cally twenty-eight years’ copyright to authors. A long attempt 
to circumvent the Act by printing books abroad and importing 
them followed, but this was defeated finally by a further Act 
in 1739, penalising invasion of rights by importation. The Act 
proved effective, and the danger of such invasion became neg- 
ligible, except from Ireland. 

The story of patronage of literature throws new and welcome 
light on the efforts of George III. and his Scottish favourite Bute 
—the “* Jack Boot ”’ of the ‘“* North Briton ”’ riots—to encourage 
letters. Everyone knows the story of Johnson’s interview with 
his sovereign in the Library at Windsor, and the conciliated 
lexicographer’s acceptance of a pension. All the same, the 
republicanism of Grub Street never lost its hold onthe Doctor's 
allegiance. When Hoole, the translator of Tasso, told him 
that he had been partly brought up in that thoroughfare of 
Cripplegate, ‘‘ Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘* you have been regularly 
educated.” And, indeed, it istrue. Take the term in its widest 
sense, and we find initial struggle or penury or disappointment 
nearly always so many incentives to the real book-lover. He is 
not to be put off. ‘Plus on lit, plus on lira—plus il faut, plus 
il faudra des livres.” 


A BUFFOON 


By Nicotas Evrernorr. Edited and 
translated by ALEXANDER I. Nazarorr. With an intro- 
duction by Oxttver M. Gayter. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Those who are in the habit of reading introductions will 
find this book described at the beginning as “‘ the long-awaited 
handbook of the modern tendencies in the theatre, the first 
adequate statement of the psychological foundations of the 
revolt against dramatic realism.’”” The word “ handbook” 
definitely misleads; it suggests something rather solid and 
regular and authoritative, a manifesto of the new movement, 
explaining possibly just why M. Cocteau writes the drama he does 
and whether he has anything to do with Pirandello. But 
The Theatre in Life has not a word about movements : Pirandello 
is not even mentioned. One discovers, after a while, that 
Evreinoff is too much interested in himself to waste time 


The Theatre in Life. 
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“THE AUTHENTIC 
THING.” —Sat. Review. 


A 
Subaltern 





warfare 

erystallised in the 

of a young 
married officer 


Modern 


FIRST NOTICE 
“Those who want the 
authentic thing must 
turn to the record of 
A Swubaltern on the 
Somme ... All the 
inaction, all the horror 
the film has to fore; - 
are here in their rig 
proportion with the 
rest. Jt is the war in 
microcosm, its petti- 
ness, but also its 
epicism : its docketing 
and detail, but also its 
grand- scale heroism,” 
—G. B. in the 
Saturday Review. 
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THE NATIONAL 
BOOK COUNCIL 


has been formed to 
Promote the Habit of Reading 
and the Wider Distribution 
of Books. 
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WILL you, who know the joys of 
reading, help to spread that know- 
ledge by joining as an Associate ? 
Your annual contribution may be any 
sum—not less than five shillings. 
Full particulars of the Council and 
of the advantages of membership 
may be had on application to the 
Organizing Secretary 30 Little 
Russell Street London W.C.] 
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15th Large Edition 


in four weeks 


YOUNG 
ORLAND _ 


“One of the few novels of our time that will live . . 
—Daily Mail. “Mr. Asquith has surely arrived as one of 
the first English novelists, - Full of living, breathing 
characters. . -. So great a work of art as to seem a 
fragment of mortal living. . . .”"—Morning Post. “Cer- 
tainly one of the best novels of the vear . . . if not, 
indeed, the best.".—Daily Mail. “The characters are 
wonderfully alive. . . . Rachel, the hero-mother, is a 
sparkling romantic figure fully worthy of ~ place in 
Meredith’s Gallery of women. . .’—Evening Standard. 
“Tt would be hard to exaggerate the emotion which Mr. 
Asquith, without forcing his tone, puts into the final 
chapters. Limpid, effortless, original, distinguished. . . .”— 
Saturday Review. “Told with admirable restraint ‘and 
notable distinction of style . like some of Conrad's 
best work, has the rare quality of seeming greater in retro- 
spect. part from its high merits as a story, the 
war scenes are among the best that have been written. . 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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ASQUITH 


HUTCHINSON 


and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


Also Pamaoe, fi Hutchinson's Magazine, 
Monthly. 








Messrs. Cassell announce for 
publication on October 6th 


Field-Marshal 
SIR HENRY 
WILSON 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 


Sir Henry Wilson’s own narrative as 
contained in his diaries supplies the 
bulk of the matter, linked up with the 
commentary remarks by General 
Callwell. The revelations of what 
went on “behind the scenes” in the 
war period are more astounding than 
anything that has yet been revealed. 
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in discussing his fellow dramatists or in looking for tendencies, 
that he is more concerned to explain, from a variety of angles, 
the particular attitude he has adopted towards life. When it 
is added that the chapters of this book include a letter from the 
author to his aunt, three ‘“‘ plays for oneself,” a Platonic dialogue, 
a criticism of Don Quixote and Robinson Crusoe, and a confession 
of faith in brief imitation‘of Also sprach Zarathustra, it will be 
realised that Mr. Gayler, when he wrote the introduction, was 
almost fantastically wrong. So far from being a handbook, 
it is considerably more of an opéra-bouffe. 

Evreinoff is a man with anferratic sense of humour ; indeed, 
as often as not there is more oddity about him than humour. 
He delights, as he says, in all things fantastical; in children’s 
games, in buffoons, in a cat playing with a mouse. Death is 
the best joke of all; it comes at the end: and he compares it 
with the cheese which rounds off a dinner. The buffoon is the 
only brave man, for he laughs always, even at death. Another 
quality of the buffoon is that he is theatrical in all that he does ; 
he is “ amusing” a party at luncheon with the inconsequent 
chatter which he has}so carefully prepared ; he is making wry 
faces at people in the street ; or he is parodying the antics and 
gestures of his friends. He is a man, in short, who plays many 
parts and plays them well. And that, according to Evreinoff, 
is the true function of man. Inevitably he quotes, not once but 
repeatedly, “* All the world’s a stage and all the men and women 
merely players. ...”’’ And not only all the men and women, 
but the cat playing with the mouse, the dog looking into the 
street from a window, the “ cock-of-the-rock ”’ executing a dance 
as complicated as the minuet. 

Through all the zig-zag and kaleidoscope of this book there runs 
this one definite and original idea ; the universal nature of the 
theatrical instinct, or, to make use of Evreinoff’s own phrase, 
of “ the will to the theatre.” He finds in this (as Freud does in 
sex) the mainspring and motive-power of existence. Unlike 
Freud, he refuses to take his idea seriously ; he argues instead 
weirdly and often falsely ; he is content to give us a series of 
variations on the theme, brilliant, amusing, but undeveloped and 
unconvincing. 

To give an idea of the muddleheadedness of some of his 
argument, it will be as well to quote. 

At the beginning of a chapter entitled “Crime as a by- 
product of the theatre,” he writes: 

It should be understood first of all that if we admit that every- 
thing abides in this world by the law of causes and effects, that 
our every word and action is preordained (and it is only on this 
ground of philosophic pre-determinism that a thinker feels safe), our 
very conception of crime will evaporate. . . . Why, let me ask 
you, is it asserted that “the criminal is guilty before the law,” 
but not vice versa, i.e., that “‘ the law is guilty before the criminal ”’ ? 
Indeed is the law not an unjustifiable restriction imposed on the 
“‘criminal’s” will, not a threat of violent intrusion upon one’s 
privacy, not a calumnious qualification of a deed preordained by 
Nature ? 

If Nature preordains, it preordains also the law. The 
paragraph is nonsense; but it is not unfair to say that it is 
typical of a great deal of the argument of this book. One 
may allow the cat playing with its mouse a “ will to the theatre ”’ ; 
but Evreinoff recklessly imputes to the same instinct the pro- 
tective colouring of limpets and zebras. 

Much more valuable is his theory that the theatrical instinct 
in man is pre-aesthetic ; in other words that drama is funda- 
mentally charade and not art. That explains Evreinoff’s 
“world as a puppet-show ” and his horror of realism on the 
stage. He complains that “ we are trying to diive theatricality 
not only from our life but even from our theatre.” He is voicing 
here his chief grudge against the times: the world, he finds, is 
altogether too serious, too exasperatingly intellectual. One sus- 
pects that he must recently have been reading the plays of 
Bernard Shaw. (Note even in that last sentence of his the 
implied contradiction: mankind is primarily actuated by 
theatricality, but at the same time it is doing its best to 
drive out that first instinct—a sad case, truly.) 

By “theatricality” and “the theatre” Evreinoff means 
nothing more than the imagination. Our habit when we look 
at things of adding something of our own he explains as the 
operation of an instinct for transformation. A girl rougeing 
her lips is acting ; a child doing as it is told is acting: a dream 
is a “‘ play for oneself”; people watching the world from a 
café are spectators of a show: everyone is either actor or one 
of an audience. It is a strange conception, though much of 
it is obviously true; but in every instance it will be found to 
express only a half of the truth. A girl rougeing her lips, for 
example. One can produce a hundred reasons for it ; fashion, 
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a desire to attract attention or admiration, a merely artistic 
(not necessarily “‘ theatrical”) attempt at beauty ; and so on. 

In spite of a total lack of ordered argument, the earlier 
chapters lead gradually to an explanation of Evreinoff’s views 
of life as applied to the representation of it on the stage. First 
of all, he definitely rejects the public theatre or “‘ that rigid, 
archaic form in which it has been handed down to us by our 
remote, collectivistic, perhaps even hairy ancestors.” The 
alternative he offers is the “ theatre for oneself.” He suggests 
that one should act the classical death by lying in a marble 
bath and opening one’s veins for a short while; or that one 
should pretend to be ill and arrange with some friends who 
are willing to serve, with all seriousness, as doctor and nurse, 
If this is the revolt from realism, the tendency of the modern 
drama, one may quite reasonably ask what in the world it has 
to do with the theatre. Besides, Evreinoff overlooks the fact 
that he has been writing stage plays for the last fifteen years 
or more. 


FROM THE SEA 


Philip Allan, 


TRUE TALES 


Sea Escapes and Adventures. By ‘“‘ Tarrraiu.” 
10s. 6d. 

A Great Sea Mystery: The True Story of the “‘ Mary Celeste.” By 
J. G. Locxuart. Philip Allan. 6s. 

Everybody, one imagines—even in ‘‘ this ghastly thin-faced 
age,”’ as Mr. Saintsbury once called it—everybody loves sea 
stories. The only difference is that some prefer them long and 
some prefer them short. It may have been “ Taffrail’s ” idea 
to appeal to both classes ; at any rate his Escapes and Adventures 
vary in length from four pages to fifty. But close investigation 
shows that the longer chapters are merely summarised versions 
of stories with which the public is already familiar, such as 
Shackleton’s boat voyage to Elephant Island, and on again to 
South Georgia, and Hawker’s famous flight over the Atlantic. 
The author may, therefore, be taken to be in favour of the short, 
sharp dose. No other guiding principle is discoverable in his 
collection. He refuses to include the story of the Bounty on 
the ground that it is ‘‘so familiar as hardly to need repetition 
here.” Yet Shackleton’s adventure was described at length in 
his own book, South, which was published only six or seven years 
ago, and Hawker’s name was all over the front pages of the 
newspapers, as it seems but yesterday. It may safely be said 
that for every one person who has so much as heard of the 
Bounty, a hundred are familiar with the Hawker and Shackle- 
ton adventures which occupy close on a third of “ Taffrail’s” 
whole space. 

The truth is that these collections of true stories are nowadays 
made on no plan at all. The present author might have followed 
the historical method and confined himself to any period of 
twenty-five years or so in the century and a half over which he 
ranges. Or he might have selected adventures all of a kind— 
Arctic exploration, for instance, or shipwreck, or boat voyages, 
or outstanding examples of good seamanship, at each of which 
he nibbles. He does neither. His selection is so meaningless 
that it might have been arrived at by tossing up a coin. Yet 
because the sea is so lavish of adventures, and because it gives 
its own keen flavour to every one of them, and because “ Taff- 
rail’? knows the sea so well and writes of it with such knowledge 
and enthusiasm, he has produced a book without a dull page 
in it—an excellent book for the bedside, where we read a chapter 
and let it fall, without troubling much about plan or unity. 
By far his best story is that of the escape of H.M.S. Calliope 
from the harbour of Apia, Samoa, in the great hurricane of 
March, 1889, when every other warship present went ashore. 
The author has been in touch with one of the survivors, and has 
written what is probably the best existing account of the incident. 

About a year ago Mr. Lockhart published an entertaining 
collection of sea-stories under the title Mysteries of the Sea. 
It had more method in it than “ Taffrail’s’’ collection, but 
shared with the latter two weaknesses—it could not possibly 
cover the ground suggested by its title, and each separate mystery 
had to be dealt with so briefly that there was}little space left for 
analysis or attempts at solution. Among these “* mysteries” 
there appeared, of course, the celebrated and distressing affair of 
the brig, Mary Celeste—the most famous of all derelicts. It is 
comparatively recent—1872. If any of that ill-fated crew had 
got ashore they might be alive still to tell us all about it. The 
brig was found abandoned, and abandoned in a hurry, without 
any apparent cause. Food was still on the tables, the private 
belongings of the captain’s wife, his little daughter’s toys, 4 
letter that the mate had just begun to write: ‘* Fanny, my 
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THOMAS MANN’S 
Magic Mountain 
-. H™ are 900 pages of 

close reading. Not 
one sentence of this vast 
corpus is insignificant or 
irrelevant, for the poet who 
has built it has the true epic 
form. We cannot hope to 
give an impression of the 
enormous culture which en- 
riches it with significant 
detail; nor of the irony, 
tender, pitiful, and cruel, 
which colours it. Enough 
that here is the work of a 
major poet, a master. We 
must not close without 
praising Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s 
translation. She has sus- 
tained throughout a noble 
English prose, and by giv- 
ing us a work of art has 
justified her reverence for 
the original.” SpecraTor 

Two vols. 18s. 


FEUCHTWANGER’S 


Jew Suss 


A Large Paper Edition, the 
text re-set in Old-face 
Caslon, limited to 275 copies 
for England and America, 
signed by the Author, and 
with a frontispiece portrait 
in photogravure, will be 
ready on October 20. The 
rice will be Two Guineas. 
The Ordinary Edition (10s.) 
is now in its Seventeenth 
English printing. 


D. H. LAWRENCE’S 


Novels 
and Tales 


¥ irr following volumes in 
the Complete Pocket 
Edition are now ready : ‘ The 
White Peacock,’ ‘ The Tres- 
passer,’ ‘Sons and Lovers,’ 
‘ The Prussian Officer,’ ‘ The 
Lost Girl,’ ‘Women in 
Love,’ ‘ Aaron’s Rod,’ ‘ The 
Plumed Serpent.’ Other 
titles immediately. “ D. H. 
Lawrence is a prodigious 
novelist.” Spectator. Each 
3s. 6d. 
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KATHLEEN COYLE’S 


latest novel 


IT 1S BETTER 
TO TELL 


‘ Mrs. Coyle’s writing has a quality of its 
own. She has invented her own tech- 
nique; she knows what she is about, 
she delights in vivid phrases, in allusive- 
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Saturday Review 
‘In Jt Is Better To Teil she is at her 
best and her description of the strange 
Flemish household is vivid.’ 
Daily Express 
‘It is a prose loaded with memories and 
one lovely through its strangeness.’ 
Aberdeen Press {3 Fournal 


7s. 6d. net 


Other Novels by the Same Author 
PICCADILLY 7s. 6d. net 
THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 7s. 6d. net 
YOUTH IN THE SADDLE 73. 6d. net 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


Ready October. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN ORGANIZED 
SOCIETY: Studies in the Social Aspects of 
Public Health. 
By Sir ArtHur NewsnHoime, K.C.B., M.D., formerl 
Chief Medical Officer of the Local Government Board. 
Demy 8vo. 265 pp. Cloth, 12s. 


The addresses and lectures contained in this volume deal in 
nineteen chapters with some of the chief communal problems, includ- 
ing the réle of education, of the various forms of insurance and of 
compulsion, of research, and of medical practice on national health. 


Ready October 14th. 
MENTAL AND SCHOLASTIC TESTS 


By Cyrit Burt, M.A., Psychologist, Education Depart- 
ment, London County Council, with a Preface by Sir 
Rosert Brarr, K.B.E., LL.D:, formerly Education 
Officer, London County Council. 

Third Impression. pp. xv.+432. Numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Cloth, 18s. 





Contains practical scales and group tests for the measurement of 
ability and standardised tests for the chief subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum; acquaints the modern teacher with the latest 
methods of psychological diagnosis; and details educational means for 
the treatment of backwardness and other educational disabilities. 


In the Press. 
THE RESTORATION OF EUROPEAN 
CURRENCIES 
By D. T._ Jack, M.A, Department of Political 


Economy, University of Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo. About 230 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The author, in his Introduction, makes a general survey of the 
whole problem, and then proceeds to examine the position of each 
country separately for the sake of simplicity. 


14 GT. SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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dear wife . . .’’—all these things lay carelessly about, just as 
they had been left on that sudden, inexplicable, panic-stricken 
departure. 

After stating the case, Mr. Lockhart rather breathlessly 
suggested a solution which most of his readers probably found 
unsatisfactory. One, at any rate, did. Since then his con- 
science has troubled him. He has had letters from descendants 
of the captain and the owner of the Mary Celeste—and indeed, 
from all over the world. In the light of this fuller knowledge 
he now returns to the charge, collects all the available evidence, 
and presents it to us—as he ought to have done before—and 
finally makes a most ingenious and stimulating suggestion, 
which “ goes one better” on anything put forward up to date, 
and may even contain the actual truth—though that we shall 
never know. It would be unfair to “tell on” Mr. Lockhart. 
It need only be said that this is emphatically not a bedside book. 
Indeed, it should be barred from bedsides, because having once 
taken it up it is totally impossible to put it down. It has the 
romantic quality of a boy’s adventure book, combined with the 
thrill of a detective story. And its notable success proves once 
more that the sea mystery, like the land mystery, or any true 
story—or any history, if it comes to that—is best told at full 
length, with all the evidence and every relevant fact set before 
us, so that we can draw our own conclusions. 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 


Sir Charles Sedley, 1639-1701: A Study in the Life and Literature of 
the Restoration. By V.peSoxa Pinto. Constable. 21s. 


Sir Charles Sedley is chiefly remembered for half-a-dozen 
charming lyrics, a scandalous adventure recorded by Pepys, 
and a witticism at his own daughter’s expense. Professor 
Pinto’s book on him, with piéces justicatives, bibliography and 
index, fills four hundred large pages. At first sight this may 
seem an over-weighty monument for one whose fame is so 
lightly based, but Professor Pinto is able to convince us, even 
if reflection does not, that it is not really so. The poet would 
doubtless make a perfect subject for a miniature in the Strachey 
manner; but both on his own account, and for what he repre- 
sented, he deserves to have the available facts about him recorded 
once for all, and his work submitted to a more detailed and 
serious criticism than it has hitherto received. Professor Pinto 
has done both these things admirably well. His researches 
have been extremely thorough, and his erudition is untainted 
with pedantry. He has arranged his material to the best 
advantage, and shown a sane imagination in its interpretation. 
Where facts run short he permits himself conjecture, but always 
well within the bounds of probability. His criticism, though 
not wanting in enthusiasm, is both reasonable and penetrating. 

The result is a most readable biography of a very interesting 
man, and a contribution of great value to the literary and social 
history of a period about which much has been written, but not 
very much written well. That the Restoration offers a field 
of unexampled richness to the scandal-mongers may be admitted, 
but it has for too long been their monopoly. It is only just 
beginning to be realised that the reign of Charles II., if not 
a Golden Age, as Voltaire considered it, was something more than 
a saturnalia. Its temper was not only a revolt against the 
shackles of Puritanism but a renaissance from the obscurantism 
and complication of the Caroline age, which was the decadence 
of Elizabethanism. Its licence of manners was only the seamy 
side of its liberation of spirit. It was an accident that a king 
was on the throne who made profligacy the fashion; and 
it may have been an accident that among his contemporaries 
were the greatest of England’s architects and the greatest of 
her musicians. But it was hardly an accident that the same 
age produced Newton and Locke, Ray, Willoughby and the Royal 
Society ; that in the pulpit the sweet reasonableness of Barrow 
and South replaced the thunders and lightnings of Donne and 
Jeremy Taylor ; and that literature, alike in the prose of Dryden, 
Temple and Halifax and the verse of Dryden, Rochester and 
Sedley, was clarified of “‘ metaphysical ’’ conceit. A new spirit 
was alive and, in both its phases, it had been born before Charles 
returned from his travels; among the young men who, as 
Clarendon put it, “ lived high under Oliver.” Professor Pinto 


makes this point, which was worth emphasising, and he also 
calls attention to the interesting fact that it largely originated at 
Wadham Cuiiege, Oxford, where Rochester, Sedley and Car 
Scroop were educated under Dr. John Wilkins, Cromwell’s 
brother-in-law, a notable savant who was one of the founders and 
first secretary of the Royal Society and eventually Bishop of 
Chester. 
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Of this new spirit Sedley was the complete representative. He 
was a leader in the revels of the restored Court, a haunter of the 
fashionable taverns; and the famous debauch at the “ Cock” 
made him a bye-word for profligacy and atheism. Among 
the Court poets he was second only to Rochester ; and Rochester's 
genius, like his excesses, set him apart from the rest of the wits, 
As a dramatist he, no less than his friend Etherege, deserves the 
credit, which he has not, like Etherege, received, of paving the 
way for Congreve. He was a sound classical scholar. Moreover 
besides his wit and gaiety and literary talent, he had virtues 
which even the strictest may approve. His wild oats sown, 
he made no hysterical repentance like Rochester, nor did he 
become dull and pompous, as Dorset seems to have done; 
he settled gracefully down, losing neither his wit nor his gift 
for poetry. He was a useful member of Parliament and a very 
effective speaker, with much of the reasonable toleration of his 
kinsman, Halifax. His union with Ann Ayscough, after his 
unfortunate, demented wife had retired to a convent abroad, 
was to all intents and purposes a happy marriage. If he was 
malicious about his legitimate daughter, whom James IL, 
for favours received made Countess of Dorchester, he was a 
good father and a good friend to his natural son. 

As a poet he was at his best in the little pieces by which 
he is best known, “ Phillis is my only joy,” and the rest. They 
are slight things but perfect in their kind. The wits looked 
back to “natural, easy Suckling” as a master, but Sedley 
was more natural and easy than Suckling, who was tainted with 
the metaphysical heresy. Yet something of the old glamour, 
tempered by the new reasonableness, lingers in the lyrics of 
the Restoration poet; after whom it was hardly to be seen 
again for a hundred years, except, more faintly, in the poetry of 
Prior, who must in boyhood have often served Sedley with 
wine at his uncle’s tavern and drawn inspiration from his 
discourse. 


GERMANY AT THE CROSSROADS 


The New Germany. By Ernst Jicxn. Oxford University 

Press. Milford. 5s. 

These three lectures, delivered at Geneva, give an admirable 
brief historical review of German development since the war, 
linking this up with earlier German history. Professor Jiackh 
contends that post-war Germany has reverted to the true line of 
democratic progress which found expression in 1848, and was 
then temporarily submerged by Prussian military domination. 
How unsatisfactory the old regime was he reveals when he tells 
us that the decision in favour of submarine warfare was wrung 
from the Kaiser by an admiral without the knowledge of the 
Chancellor. The Chancellor did not even know how many 
submarines Germany possessed : 

“Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg only learned the facts several 
years after the War, in the same hour as I myself (a member of the 
investigation committee of the Reichstag), on the occasion of 8 
hearing before the committee.” 

Control was centred in the hands of Generals, like Ludendorff, 
with no political intelligence. 

Whatever else the War has done it has certainly discredited 
militarism in Germany. Professor Jackh gives us a list of fifteen 
books attacking militarism written by leading Generals and 
officers. Among the Germans the Kaiser is even more of 8 
figure of futility than he is outside, where, even yet, he is some- 
times regarded as a de-horned devil. Hindenberg, who ex- 
changed the uniform of a Field-Marshal for the sober black coat 
of a President of the Republic, set the seal on the change. His 
election was an interesting example of how, while accepting the 
new times, people cling to a symbol which reminds them of the 
old, combining continuity with change. Hindenberg moved 
forward because he realised that things had altered irrevocably. 
Others—warriors of yesterday—have tried to defeat to-day by 
military putsches which have broken on the resistance of the 
people. 

The German Republic has assumed protean shapes. It has 
been denounced as revolutionary, and as reactionary. Some 
have denied the existence of a new Germany. The explanation 
is that war-weariness rather than any clearly defined sim 
led to the toppling over of the Empire. The German masses 
have done little more than shake themselves free of military 
despotism. The gain has been one of political democracy rather 
than economic change. The military reactionaries and the 
advanced revolutionaries have cancelled out. The successive 
phases of German development up to the time of the Locarno 
period, when Germany entered the League of Nations, make 4 
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several Ast ship “ Home” has been stranded on the 
r of the rocks. The law has stepped in; the prison 
m of 8 wall has come between those who, i in happier 
days, plighted troth. The man goes off to the 
ndorff, prison, but he will be fed, clothed, and sheltered. 
The woman goes back to ‘the double task of pro- 
redited viding and keeping the home for months, perhaps 
— for years. 
e of 8 The man is not necessarily a bad man. Unemploy- 
; some- ment may have made him desperate and helped him 
ho ex- to get foul of the law; he may, in a weak moment, 
‘k coat have been led away by bad influences. Neverthe- 
>. His less, he is husband and father and, as most of the 
ng the wives say to the Church Army visiting sister, 
of the “Well, it won’t help him when he comes out to find 
nen us in the workhouse, so if you lend a hand I will 
“s - do the best I can to keep things going.” 
of the The ship was stranded by the folly of the skipper; but 
he has a good “first mate.” With care a total wreck can 
It has be avoided. Dotted all over the country are happy homes 
So saved by the C.A. lending a hand or whispering encourage- 
me ment to the brave “first mate” during the lonely work and 
—_ watches of a black night. Lend her a hand! 
aim 
nasses Cheques, earmarked Prisoners Families help, to Prebendary 
ilitary Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55, Bryanston 
vather Street, W.1. 
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fascinating study, especially from the pen of so well-qualified 
an observer as Professor Jickh. As a leader of Liberal thought 
since 1902, he has had exceptional opportunities of seeing what 
has occurred in Germany during the last quarter of a century. 
Now he is the Director of the German Institute of Politics, 
founded in memory of his son who was killed in the war. His 
aim is to influence world thought on the side of democracy and 
peace, for, as he says, “‘ after a world war there are no such things 
as victors, but only vanquished.” 

As a Liberal he writes with satisfaction of modern Germany 
wrenching itself free from military control, and developing 
democratic institutions, though so far its work has been largely 
negative. Its value lies not in what it has accomplished, but 
in what it has prevented. Germany cannot settle down to the 
contemplation of the Reichstag and Hindenberg’s black coat. 
What is needed is a companion volume describing the move- 
ments which aim at using new-found freedom and democratic 
institutions as instruments of social progress. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Trade Unions and the Law. By Arraur Henpenson, B.A., LL.B., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Henderson is to be congratulated on having done a very 
valuable piece of work—valuable not merely to practising lawyers, 
but to laymen, whether Union officials, journalists or ordinary 
students. His book contains a concise and clear account, not obscured 
by a too technical phraseology, of the status and rights and obligations 
of Trade Unions, under the new Act as well as the older legislation 
which it modifies. There are also useful chapters dealing with the 
functions of the Trade Unions under the Nationa] Health and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, the Friendly Societies’, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts—though these last are, of course, only of indirect 
concern to the Unions. The principal statutes are given in full 
in an appendix. and all the leading cases are cited in the footnotes. 
Special interest naturally attaches to the changes effected by the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. (Mr. Henderson is 
oddly careless, by the way, about giving this Act its correct title.) 
Some of those changes are as plain as they are objectionable. But 
there are sections whose meaning must remain doubtful until the 
courts have interpreted them, and on which Mr. Henderson puts 
his finger unerringly. There is, for example, the problem of what 
are legal, and what illegal, sympathetic strikes within ‘‘a trade or 
industry.” There is the unsettled question of what constitutes 
“‘hardship to the community.” There is the deplorable un- 
certainty about intimidation and picketing. We agree with Mr. 
Henderson that “the border line between what is permissible and 
what is prohibited is so vague us to render almost all forms of picketing 
liable to be declared illegal on the grounds of alleged intimidation.” 
And there is the vicious sect. 7, which enables the Attorney-General 
**to intervene before it has been finally decided whether a strike 
is or is not of the nature prohibited; and if ultimately on appeal 
he is proved to be wrong, by that time he might have succeeded 
in stopping the strike.” 


Sixty Years of Indian Finance, By K. T. Saan. Second edition. 
King. 21s. 

Professor K. T. Shah, of the University of Bombay, published in 
1921 this survey of the finances of India since the transfer of the 
Company to the Crown, In preparing the book for a second edition 
he has had to take account of much new material, including the 
Esher report on the Army, the Acworth report on railways, the 
Inchcape report on administrative retrenchment, and the important 
report of the Currency Commission. The volume of over 500 pages 
is very closely packed, much of the dead weight of statistics has 
been removed, while the summaries and expositions of the Commis- 
sions’ reports make the book a convenient guide to the financial 
problems of present-day India. 


Tll Have a Fine Funeral. By Pierre La Mazrtre. Translated by 
Jacques LE CLERCcg, Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 

Probably a good deal has been lost in the translation of this ironic 
indictment of our social structure, but enough remains to show its 
quality. It is the story of a French boy left an orphan in his teens 
with no friend but an uncle who on the day of the father’s funeral 
accepts from the lad payment of the dead man’s debts. Thereafter 
the meanest toil is the boy’s lot, until a customer of one of his employers 
takes pity on him and places him in a bank. Here, among lower- 
grade clerks, who occupy posts of responsibility without hope of 
rising to the higher and more remunerative branches, he serves faith- 
fully, goes to his military training in due season, and to the War when 
the War comes; and returns to his desk again where his work brings 
him into touch with the chicanery of post-War finance. He sees where 
and to whom and for what the money is going. Then suddenly oppor- 
tunity comes his way. He seizes it, and with the money he steals 
speculates successfully along the lines the documents he handles teach 
him. When exposure must come, he confesses to the president of 
the bank, offers a cheque for the amount he took, and explains how 


—— 


he has used it so successfully. He knows too much. He is advance 
to a good position, and we leave him a wealthy man, a Senator, who 
will some day have as splendid a funeral as that afforded to any other 
prosperous public scoundrel. The story is packed with character. 
studies sketched with something of the exuberance and humour of 
a Dickens, and with something too of Dickens’s flaming indignation 
against cruelty and oppression; but the subtlest study of them alj 
is that of the successful thief, for he is really quite unaltered by his 
ill-gotten prosperity and walks humbly and ironically and unashamed 
a way that will always be alien to him. 


Inspector French and the Starvel Tragedy. By Freeman Wiis 
Crorrs. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

This is one of the best detective stories we have read for years, 
But it is one of the disabilities of the reviewer of such books that 
he cannot justify his opinion without telling more than it is fair to 
tell about the plot. We can say, however, that this plot is an 
extraordinarily good one. It is very complicated but never obscure 
and there is not a detail that is irrelevant, nor is there in it a single 
slip that we have been able to detect. Also the book is thoroughly 
well written. In short, it is in every way a rattling good story— 
easily the best out of the hundred or so detective stories that we 
have read during the past two or three years. 


Witch Wood. By Joun Bucuan. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d, 


The scene is set in Scotland during the stormy period of Montrose’s 
campaign against the Covenanters which closed disastrously at 
Philiphaugh, and his hero is the Reverend David Sempill, minister 
of Woodilee, a Christian and a humanist. In this parish the doctrines 
of Calvinism are used as a cloak for the observance of obscene pagan 
rites, which take place surreptitiously and at night in the wood which 
gives its name to the story. Sempill is a young man of spirit, and his 
discovery of the secret evil sets him watching, and he sees his parish- 
ioners at their devil’s mass. But they are too strong for him. His 
charges are set aside as the imaginings of an overwrought mind, and 
the discovery that he has assisted a wounded captain of Montrose’s 
army to escape leads to a counter-charge, and in the end he is ex- 
communicated, and vanishes—one legend telling that he was carried 
off by the devil and another that he was lured away by the fairies, 
We know, however, that henceforward he will fight not as a minister 
but as a soldier, The pagan practices Mr. Buchan describes seem 
perversions of the ceremonies of the Beltane fires and those of Halloween 
driven underground by the Covenant’s austerities. They make an 
effective background to a stirring story of the cavalier type at its best. 
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a i” SHIRTS. 
PYJAMAS: SOFT COLLARS 


TRONG evidence of the value found 





in “LUVISCA” SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS 
is their popularity with men of affairs. 
Their obvious smartness and tastefulness 
are appreciated the more because of 
their careful cut and finish and hard 
wearing and washing qualities. 





: Leok for the registered “ Luvisea™ tab on 


: every garment. None genuine without, 








Cemeesnecsessceseessees 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds Ltd. 
(Dept. 143M), 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, Londun, E.C.1, sank 
for name of nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 
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The 
Fabian Society 





Kingsway Hall 
LECTURES 





Autumn, 1927 


Wy Autumn course of lectures will be held this year 
in the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, on six 
successive Wednesday evenings, beginning on Wednes- 
day, October 19th, at 8.30 p.m. The general title of 
the course will be ‘Political Democracy: Will it 
Prevail? “ and the dates, subjects and lecturers arranged 
are as follows:— 


Wednesday, October 19th. 
“ Victorian Democracy.” 
Professor H. J. LASKI. 
Chairman: Capt. WeEpGwoop Benn, D.S.O., D.F.C. 


Wednesday, October 26th. 
“ Fascism—the Super-Bourgeois State.” 
C. DELISLE BURNS. 
Chairman: St. J. G. ERVINE. 


Wednesday, November 2nd. 


* Bolshevism—the Di of the Proletariat.” 
Miss A. SUSAN LAWRENCE, M.P. 
Chairman: Harry SNELL, M.P. 


Wednesday, November 9th. 
“ Industrial Feudalism—the Capitalist Autocracy.” 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Chairman: Sir JoHN Maynarp, K.C.LE. 


Wednesday, November 16th. 


“Why Democracy to be real must be Multiform.” 
Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman: OLIVER BALDWIN. 


Wednesday, November 23rd. 


“ Democracy as a Delusion.” 
BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: G. R. BLanco WHITE. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be 
applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the 
accommodation is limited, preference will given to applicants 
for tickets for the whole course. 


Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October 10th, 1927, after which the remaining seats will be 
allotted according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and 
front rows of gallery is one guinea for the course of six, or five 
shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back stalls and gallery 
seats, twelve shillings for the course, or three ings for a 
sin le lecture; for numbered back rows of gallery and stalls, six 

ings for the course, or one g and sixpence for a single 

ture, 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 
» 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 








Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 
Minutes of the Conference of States Signatories of the 
Protocol of Signature of the Statute. Price 3/3 net. 
Reports and Resolutions on the Subject 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. 
Memorandum and Collection of Reports. 

1927. V.14 Price 2/- net. 
Convention and Statute establishing an 
International Relief Union. 

Final Act. 1927. V.17. Price 6d. net. 





CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD. 




















10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2/0 























JOURNAL OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
PRESENT TENDENCIES IN SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY. By PROFESSOR JOHN S. MACKENZIE. 


A FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE § ul). 
By PROFESSOR HUGH A, REYBURN. 
LIFE AND MATTER. 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. 
THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION, 


By PROFESSOR N. LOSSKY. 

THE GOODNESS OF GOD. By LEON ROTH, D.Pbil. 
THE POSSIBILITY OF MAN’S FREEDOM. 

By MICHAEL KAYE, M.A. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 
By JOHN MACMURRAY, M.A. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Addresses by (1) PROFESSOR L, T. HOBHOUST 
(2) THE RT. HON THE EARL Ur BacFUUR, K.G., O.M., F.RS. 


Philosophical Survey. 
Annual Subscription, 148. net, post free. 


W.C.2 


Price 38. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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THE HIBBERT JO 
REASON IS FAITH CULTIVATING TiTSELF. > rm R. G. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 
WAS THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE KNOWN TO 


ISTLES 
THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO msronsnal, ” 


‘ HAPP’ 
RICHARD WRIGHT, UNITARIAN MISSIONARY azee 1836). 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE INDEAN MIND. 
. FARQUHAR, D.Litt.(Oxon), Hon. D.D.(Aberdeen). 


THE ELDER oF EPHESUS AND THE ELDER es 


THE REVISION OF HYMNOLOGY. 
SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 
Application from Intending Subscribers af ‘. specimen copy should be addressed 
to the Publishers, CONSTABLE & C *.C.2 


editorship of LP. a 


YY and seeks the matter star of 4 articles in questions of 
and general concern. 
Price 2/6. Annual Subscription > prepaid) 10/- post free. 
THE OCTOBER ISSUE COMMENCES 4 per, VOLUME, 
NOW READY. ORDER 


URNAL, 1902-1 
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BOOKS AND MENTAL TRAINING 


There are Books that shut-in and Books that -out, 
Books that train and enrich the mind, Books t lead 
to habits of consecutive thinking, are the necessities of 
an active post-war people. We can show you Books 
that bring out the latent possibilities of the aed. Let 
us help you to buy the right Books. 


Send for Catalogues 
J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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About Motoring 
“TRIUMPH’S”’ 


HE Triumph works at Coventry have not yet achieved 
their full destiny. Fame came to them originally because 
they built a first-class pedal cycle, and preferred to place 

its excellence at the disposal of ordinary people, instead of 
profiteering on a small output. Those were days when astute 
factories were asking and getting £25 for a pedal cycle which 
probably cost no more than £8 to build; and the Triumph 
concern sold machines of equal quality at £12 or so. The 
motor era dawned, and though a careless world has long since 
forgotten the fact, “ French ” was a synonym for quality in the 
early days of motoring, and the purchase of British goods implied 
a sturdy, unintelligent and costly form of patriotism. Gradually 
the British car manufacturer lived down the handicap of a late 
and slow start, and established his wares on a level with those 
of France and Belgium and Germany. But the motor-cycle 
still languished. The French machines were bad enough, but 
the British were even worse. All of them were so bad that clever 
engineers began to doubt the possibility of designing and build- 
ing roadworthy motor-cycles. The few enthusiasts who had 
coquetted with two wheels, found that faith, hope and charity 
were drying up in their breasts ; their sense of humour had worn 
thin under the incessant tribulations of their hobby ; and all 
over the world the motor-cycle seemed moribund. At this 
crisis the Triumph concern stepped into the breach. They 
already knew how to make excellent frames, wheels, forks, 
brakes, and all the other accessories. They studied engine 
design and mastered it. They produced motor-bicycles which 
were actually more attractive than those of the present day in 
many respects—fast, quiet, light, reliable, with extraordinarily 
accessible tyres and simple brakes. Unfortunately, they were 
uncertain hill-climbers, as they had only one gear, and a wet road 
might stall them on easy grades, as the driving belt was prone 
to slip. However, they were good enough for the sporting youth 
of the country, and sold by the thousand. Other firms copied 
them, often with the most blatant fidelity so far as outline and 
specification went, though they could not copy Triumph quality. 


$$$ 


Anon, suitable gear-boxes were evolved, and the modern motor. 
cycle was born. The Triumph works can claim without fear 
of contradiction to be its real progenitor. More than any other 
staff they are responsible for the fact that in this one industry 
at least Britain indisputably leads the world. 

War expansions inspired the directors to seek new markets 
after the Armistice ; for though they have often made and sold 
one thousand motor-bicycles in a single week since 1919, the 
swollen plant could never run full steam on so small an output, 
So they conceived of a car which should extend Triumph qualities 
into fresh fields. Since that date the works have produced more 
than one type of car, all of them good. These cars have never 
been such a succés fou as the cycles were. The reasons have 
been tolerably obvious. The directors have always been a little 
timid in spending money on publicity for their cars; and in 
these days it is not enough to market a good commodity. Other 
folk are selling good stuff and shouting about it ; and this is a 
shouty age. The provincial agents exert far more power in 
selling cars than most users suspect, and the Triumph agents 
were mostly of the cycle type, with scant affinities in the car world, 
So, though the Triumph cars have always been of the same quality 
as the Triumph bicycles, they have still to attain similar 
popularity. Shouting would have done it, but the Triumph 
directors have never shouted ; and with a splendid pride they 
still refuse to shout. The 15 h.p. is a better car than many of 
its rivals, but the public remain unaware of the fact. 

As the works still dispose of surplus energy, for 1928 a new car 
is being produced which will practically sell itself. Britons are 
ungrateful mortals, regarded as motorists. If you sell them a 
really good car, they drive it to death, and finally enquire 
nonchalantly, “* And now what make shall we buy for a change ?” 
Seldom do they remain loyal to the factory which has served them 
well in the past. Like the Athenians they desire some new thing. 
A good many thousand Britons have revelled in the of 
the Austin Seven. A good many agents have made much money 
by selling it. It had no direct rival until the Triumph Su 
Seven was announced this month. There will be no need to 
shout about this car. The people who have learnt from Austin 
what a Seven can do, will in many cases experiment with a 
change of make. The agents who have gnashed their teeth in 
the past because their rivals held the Austin agency, will now 
secure the Triumph agency and push it gleefully. On paper 
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For performance, appearance, comfort, 

reliability, and value for every pound 
spent, the new season’s models are the best 
STANDARDS ever produced. The _ intro- 
duction of the new 9 H.P. model will be of 
outstanding interest to everybody and the ful- 
filment of a unanimous desire for the revival 


of a STANDARD small economical car. 


To try a STANDARD will be a satisfying 
experience and will cost you nothing. 


Ili: “COUNT : THEM : ON : THE : ROAD” 





14/32 H.P. 18/42 H.P., 6 Cyl, 
4-SPEEDS 4-SPEEDS 
STRATFORD STRATFORD 


5-Seater Tourer £305 
CORLEY Coupe £335 
PALL MALL 

Saloon - - £385 
FOLKESTONE 

Fabric Saloon - £370 
WEYBRIDGE Saloon 
Landaulette - £425 


14/28 H.P. 

3-SPEEDS 
SIDMOUTH 
5-Seater Tourer £260 
CANLEY 2-Seater 
and Dickey - £255 
FARNHAM 
Fabric Saloon - £325 


SHERBOURNE 
Touring Saloon £315 


9 H.P. (New Model) 
(Deliveries Nov. onwards) 
2 or 4-Seater - £190 
Fabric Saloon £215 


§Seater Tourer £375 
CORLEY Coupe £405 
PALL MALL 

455 


Saloon - - & 
FOLKESTONE 
Fabric Saloon - £440 
WEYBRIDGE Saloon 
Landaulette - £495 


18/36 H.P., 6 Cyl, 
3-SPEEDS 


SIDMOUTH 

5-Seater Tourer £330 
CANLEY 2-Seater 

and Dicke - £325 
FARNHA 

Fabric Saloon - £395 
SHERBOURNE 

Touring Saloon £385 


AR Standard Cars are 
Cellulose finished im Red. 
Blue or Fawn. 


Dunlop Tyres. 





OLYMPIA ° 


ise Stand 61 





Tux Stanparp Motor Co., Lrp., Coventry. 
London Showrooms: 49 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Agents Everywhere. 
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THERE WAS A MAN who had a pair of Lotus 
Veldtschoen and he wore them for his country walks. 
Several years there were that he wore them thus, and 
then one winter — thinking them now old—he began 
to wear them only for the garden. 

And all that winter those Veldtschoen were never in 
the house but only in the porch, and so muddy and so 


LOTUS 











mouldy did they become, that not even Northampton 
would have known them! 

And then spring came. Looking round for shoes the eye 
of the owner lighted on those Veldtschoen in the porch. 
He brought them in. He took his pen-knife to them, 
and the polish, And now he is wearing them still ! That 
winter in the porch is quite forgotten. 


VELDTSCHOEN 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


a) 
, 
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GENEVA OFFICE : 
1 Rue Tour de I'lle. 


U.S.A. FEDERAL INCOME TAX. 


ON UNEARNED INCOME. 


The National City Company has pub- 
lished a concise, easily understood and 
handy publication on the above subject. 


Copies on application. 


LONDON OFFICE : 


34 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
and at 1! Waterloo Place, S.W. |. 


REPRESENTATION AT COPENHAGEN : 
Holmens Kanal 16. 


AMSTERDAM OFFICE : 
Heerengracht 258. 
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it looks as good as the Austin, and the specification includes 
several rather attractive features, particularly Lockheed hydraulic 
brakes, full four-seated body, and a three-bearing crankshaft ; 
the price on the other hand, is a little higher. There is plenty of 
room for a little lively competition in the tiny car class. It is 
vastly to Austin’s credit that though he has practically enjoyed 
& monopoly in this field he has never for one moment been spoilt 
by success but has steadily perfected and cheapened his little 
ear. Still, the advent of a few new brains into this market will 
do no harm, as a 5 h.p.—and ultimately a 3} h.p.—car will have 
to be developed in due course. In the meantime there is plenty 
of room for still more makers. The kind of person who used to 
buy a big sidecar outfit, now tends to purchase a small car 
instead ; and many impecunious young couples are beginning 
to realise the trifling running costs of these microscopic vehicles. 
I foresee fame for this new Triumph. 
R. E. Davmpson. 


THE CITY 


SUPPOSE the two most depressed markets in the Stock 
I Exchange are those dealing with rubber and oil shares. 

In both cases prices have steadily dropped away, and it 
is only too well known that there is over-production of the 
latter commodity in the United States, which affects the world 
price. It is at a time like this that the unfortunate person who 
has to write regularly about investments would prefer to ignore 
certain bullish utterances of his made some time ago on the 
subject of oil; and it was only surprise at receiving a letter 
of thanks from a reader for having been able to sell out at 
$62 an oil share he bought at $33 some two years ago, on a 
recommendation in THz New STATESMAN FINANCIAL SUPPLE- 
MENT, dated July 25th, 1925, that made me look up an article 
I wrote in that issue under the dangerous title of ‘“‘ The Next 
Boom.” I find that I was cautious enough to state that I 
could make no attempt to indicate when an oil boom would 
start, but I cannot deny that I did at the same time convey 
the impression that one of these days oil shares would get a 
move on. Well, the promised oil boom has not materialised ; 
but the surprising thing is that, although one has the impression 
that there has been a heavy fall in oi] share quotations, I nnd 
that, with two minor exceptions, all those recommended 1 
the article of July, 1925, stand at higher prices, and in some 
cases, like the one mentioned by my correspondent, namely, 
Imperial Oil, show a very large profit. The following table 
shows the prices of the four shares dealt in in London and 
the six dealt in in New York which were recommended in the 
aforesaid article, and the latest prices : 


Price Present 

Share, July, 1925. price. 
Trinidad Leaseholds .. £2 3 9 £317 6 
Pheenix Oil 106 0 19 10} 
Steaua Romana ° oll 8 012 0 
Mexican Eagle . . oe ee 017 38 018 8 
Union Oil of California oe oe $38} $42} 
Shell Union... ee ee oe $24} $25} 
Philips Petroleum ee oe ae $45} $424 
Texas Oil ee ai oe $e $52 $513( = $56})* 
Imperial Oil of Canada oe ee $334 $62} 
International Petroleum ° $253 $33 4 


* 10 per cent. stock bonus, April, 1927. 


I hardly know what moral to draw from this comparison, unless 
it be that one should not be frightened out of shares in a time 
of depression, but if such depression shows a profit of nearly 
100 per cent. (without counting dividends received), as in the 
case of Imperial Oil, it is just as well to do what my grateful 
correspondent has done, and that is, take it. 

* . * 

As was hinted a short time ago in these notes, my opinion 
of some of the issues of Lever Brothers has undergone a change 
owing to the improvement that has occurred during the past 
year or so in the management of that gigantic undertaking. 
It is evident that much of the deadwood is in process of being 
cut out, and the recovery in the affairs of the Niger Company, 
which has resumed full dividends on its 8 per cent. cumulative 
and 8 per cent. non-cumulative preference shares (the first 
payment since end of 1919), is of considerable benefit to Lever 
Brothers, which owns all the £1,500,000 of 8 per cent. non- 
cumulative preference shares and the majority of the £1,250,000 
ordinary shares of that company. 

* - * 

There has never been any doubt as to the safety of Lever 

Brothers 7 per cent. first preference shares, and I think the 


time has come when a purchase of the 8 per cent. preference 
shares at 19s. 9d., carrying the six months’ dividend, payable 
January Ist, would be justified on the part of investors who 
have sufficient capital to enable them to mix their holdings, 
Certainly I do not know of any industrial preference share 
as good, to give a yield of over 8 per cent. ; and the fact that 
it enjoys a free market is another point in its favour. Lever 
Brothers is only a “ British industrial” in one sense ; actually, 
as the chairman rightly pointed out at the general meeting, 
it is an international undertaking with interests all over the 
world, so that it is mot much affected by the troubles of any 
one country. 
+ * * 

The securities of some of the allied undertakings are interesting, 
for those which enjoy the guarantee of Lever Brothers are safer 
even than that company’s issues. Anyone requiring an abso- 
lutely secure 5} per cent. stock might safely buy the Niger 
Company's 5} per cent. debenture at 100, which yields a little 
over the rate named, as it carries six months’ interest payable 
December 15th. The issue is unconditionally guaranteed by 
Lever Brothers. 

* * * 

A higher yielding investment is the cumulative preferred 
ordinary £1 share of the British Oil and Cake Mills. This is 
entitled to a cumulative dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, 
with a right to a further dividend, when profits permit, not 
exceeding 2} per cent. There are £2,909,021 of these shares, 
and Lever Brothers hold the whole of the £3,500,000 of ordinary 
shares, on which no dividend can be paid until the preferred 
ordinary receive 12} per cent. The company’s year ends in 
December, and last year only the preferential dividend of 
10 per cent. was paid on the preferred ordinary, the company 
having suffered severely from the effects of the general strike 
and the coal stoppage. I understand that this year the dividend 
is likely to be raised to 12} per cent., in which event the yield 
to the buyer at to-day’s price of 28s. 6d. would be over 9 per 
cent. Even if the dividend remained at 10 per cent. the yield 
would be over 7} per cent., so that a purchase of the share 
at the present time may be considered a fair industrial risk. 
The full year’s dividend is paid in April. 

A. Emit Davies. 











FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 





F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
I investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 


one—then it would be of little consequence. 


§ 
The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
resources. In this way they distribute 
capital over many investments—obtain low 
prices through large purchases—have a board 
of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
deduction of tax. 

y 


Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


First and Second 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 

list of investments held. 


Name 
N.S. 


Address 
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«= |1 then said, “I smoke 
mm |BARNEYS, Doctor,” 
ye | “Oh well!” said he with 
= |asmile, “have you got 
= | your pouch with you?” | 


§ In this whimsical fashion a Doctor reassured a smoking 
§ patient who feared to be deprived of one of life’s greatest 
joys. At the same time, he paid a very pleasing tribute 
§ to the goodness of Barneys Tobacco. 
This is not the first time that favourable medical comment 
has been made on Barneys and its kindred Tobaccos. (When 
the best is put into a product, due recognition is bound to 
follow.) The sincerity which governs the manufacture of 
Barneys is reflected by the sincerity of the appreciations 
which Barneys itself inspires. 


(The following extract from a Preston smoker’s letter can be verified by 
inspection.) 


“Recently I have been attending the Doctor for 

“but I don’t think it matters what. On ene occasion I 

“ asked him if it was wise to continue smoking; this 
“is what he said:” 


“Tobacco, so long as it doesn’t upset your digestive 
“organs, will do you good in moderation. Of course 
“these cheap brands are more in the nature of fumigants 
“than smokes and I should keep off them if I 94 Fo 

“TI then said to him, ‘I smoke Barneys, D loctor.’ 

“*Oh, well!’ said he with a smile, ‘Have you got 

“your pouch with you ?’” 

Barneys is medium and suits most smokers. Some, 
craving “ body,” develop from it to full-strength 
Punchbowle. Parsons Pleasure, the mild Barneys, 
is for = aie palates and the starter-with-the-pipe. 

three strengths are uniformly good . . . one of 
them may please you better than any Tobacco you 


have ever smoked. 
2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength). 
Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lame, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(132) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. @ 
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A Banking Account of 
Your Own—Why Not ? 
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The C.W.S. Bank opens 
PERSONAL current and de- 
posit accounts for individuals 
as well as clubs, Trade Unions 
and other mutual organisa- 
tions. 
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Write Now for full details 
of the comprehensive banking 
service provided by this insti- 
tution, 
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To 








Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Limited, 
BANKERS, 
1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 


BRANCHES: 


London: 99 Leman Street, E.1; Clare House, Kingsway, W.C.1. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: West Blandford Street. Bristol: Broad Quay- 
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TWO MILLIONS STERLING 


IN ONE DAY! 
On Ist October, 1927, 
The PRUDENT IAL 


Assurance Co. Lid., will pay to over 
13,000 holders of Endowment Assurances 
falling due for payment a sum ex 


£2,000,000 


DO YOU HOLD A PRUDENTIAL POLICY ? 
Chief Office: Holborn Bars, E.C. 1. 








P.P.145. 











PRIZES FOR LYRICS AND VERSES 


et Sader pened of FEMININE LIFE 


Post free 3d. 439-441 Oxford Street, W. 1. 




















TOTTORI NP/TNO/NO/ 8! BUM LAY NPLLNO/L OTR O/C OO O/T O88 






“ . . will surely win attentive and respectful 
admiration even from those who by temperament or 
conviction are debarred from accepting his conclusions.” 

—The Nation. 


America the Golden 
by Ramsay Muir 
Price 2/- net. 


“ . an exceedingly sane, skilful and illuminating 
record. "The Nation. 














WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ MICHELET ET L’ANGLETERRE” will be given 
(in French) by M. le Professeur JEAN M. CARRE, D..és-L. (Professor 
of Com tive Literature in the University of Lyons), at UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 7th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
Denis Saurat, D.-és-L,., Professor of French Language and Literature 


in the ervenney). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


RITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, 
President: The Eart oF Barour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. 


SESSION 1927-28. 


The following courses of lectures begin in the forthcoming Michael- 
mas term, commencing October 5th :— 
VALUE ae Beauty, Goodness). 
Professor S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt, F.B.A. 
THE apenoacn TO PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor Leonard J. Russell, M.A. 
ECONOMICS IN RELATION TO ETHICS. 
By John A. Hobson, M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By William Brown, M.A., M.D. 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By the Director of Studies. 
Full syllabus can be obtained on application to the Director of 
Studies, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Wee noe HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
-— 12.—Healthy, ha — a life for « limited number 

tire charge re OB, Children admitted 





KE ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated ip =o 
fine = 4; Hampstead Heath. Co-educational 2! 18). Head. 


ICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, indi 
iiss SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held held 
y cogene ed the second beg in June and i days for » hy. ot 
from the HEap-MASTER. *” re Se ——— etal 


| + ARTHUR S SCHOOL for + — re ore heel 
ALKERD B.A., Courtfield Gard 
8.W.5. (Tel: Frobisher 65 ~~) ws 
HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. 
Beautiful, healthy and hygienic surroundings, 
Colaton-Raleigh, Sidmouth, 8. Devon. 











Long or short periods, 
house.— Write Orcuarp 





AMazET BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss , Girton College, wees late med 
Mistress of the Huddersfield h School. The aim of the School 

develop the character, intellect and healthy + of the child for Sea 4 A 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 

peastiant work. The girls will be for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or a Fees, inclusive of Eurh: 

Elocutlon, Dancing, Coo! » 200 guineas a Ge 's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own grouss 
of 15 acres. 








N OCTOBER 6tu, Three Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
SALON, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cr 
a and Self Culture, ” by Mrs. : Stackpool O'Dell, at 3 45 p.m. 
“ Rheumatism and a ‘af y Eustace Miles, =~ a at 6.15 p.m 


“Is Mysticism Opposed to Practice in Religion,” by Rev. V. O. Howson, at 8 p.m. 
(This Lecture Free). 


T= > nn . SceO0L, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 

lor Girls, 10 to = years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys ont Girls from 3,to 9 Good general education on natural  - 
“New ideals in Education” ap ied. Individual time tables. Preparation 

} ae ag, b Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to tua, 

ae Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 





UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. 
A Series of Lectures on “‘ PROSPERITY AND FOREIGN TRADE.” First 
Lecture, October 4th. NORMAN ANGELL on “ THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 
AND ECONOMIC RESTORATION,” Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8 p.m. Chair: 
. A. Hobson. Other Lectures are November rst, A.V. Alexander, M.P.; Novem- 
3soth, E. F. Wise. Reserved seat tickets for series 38. from U. b. C., 34 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Admission to each Lecture 6d. at door. 


LOCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE 
Lessons to Parliamentary Candida Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 
on HOW TO SPEAK EFF: IVELY.—The lessons include 
Style, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 


APPOINTMENT VACANT 


ANTED.—GENTLEMAN or LADY with ORGANISING ex- 

perience, and knowledge of the work of the LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION, 

to act as SECRETARY for the cITY and COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
An office, clerical and t rt facilities will be provided. The work 
entails the or, nising of blic meeting , the formation of branches, etc., under 
the of the Notts. Federal Council. * Salary £300 a year.-—Write "immediately 
for application form to LEAGUE oF NATIONS UNION, 39a Park Row, Nottingham. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Towne —S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 


Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
ae pa 3 = and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, ockey, Lacrosse, —, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—. —For prospectus apply ‘SECRETAR 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

w. W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

sington. Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ;_ Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 

For information concerning Sch ps, "Loan "Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 























ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, 

Page education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 

to health and ph dev t. Domestic Science and commercial 

classes. Girls, 6—18 ; sos, 6—g9. Terms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
Miss MARY STEVENS, L.L.A 


[== READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water. 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secon Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the a Gale of Friends in 1798. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 

3 7-1 lines for roo girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 

and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. pry Tee's. staff. Principal: Miss Lucreru 
CAMERON, Hon. School of Mod. t., Somerville College, Oxford. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, eS Veerons MANOR, WEN- 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at "educa hild citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Bde > taught in the Upper 

















F " tion for the Universities. Girls, 8 years ; m 
Principals : SABEL Fry, AvVICcE TRENCH. . wiew oe 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 





as members Seas community. Independent study. S attention 

to health and physical development. ~— prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLARK. 

TTRRWATIOSEE COLLEGE, GENEVA. 

Unique results. Superlative health reports. References: Sir Michael Sadler, 

the Master of , etc., etc. Headmaster: C. R. Kino, B.A., 1st cl. Hons. 


(Balliol, University henmnens Distinction Teaching Practice), at’ Yorke House, Hall 
Green, Birmingham. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Oo PARENTS. 
ADVICE (Gratis) ON THE CHOICE oF DOVE AND GIRLS ECHOOLA, Bet 


rience in Schools), 
pt. N.S.) 
Regent 1146. 








N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 A ae ex 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Phone: 








1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 


FRAMED 2 Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
SKETCHES 3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 
2s. 6d. each. 4 LORD OXFORD 


5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 

6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 

7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 

8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 

9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 

10 SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Unframed Sketches: 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 


Postage and pack- 
ing, 1s. for 1 or 
2 pictures. 


Black polished 
frames, 
13” X 82” 











Low's Cartoons make acceptable Presents 


SUBJECTS : 


One Shilling each, postage Penny extra. 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 












11 LORD BEAVERBROOK 








12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN PORTFOLIOS 
13 Mr, HILAIRE BELLOC ae for 
14 Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL SKETCHES, 
15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN noyper y 






16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 
17 THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 


Postage 6d. extra. 
Complete Set of 








18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN ae in Port- 
io, 
19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 23s., eet 












20 Mr, ROBERT LYND 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
Substantially built, pre-war, small House for Sale. 
SANDERSTEAD SURREY. 


Twelve miles London, 30 mins. town, 3 mins. 2 stations. 


Three bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen, bath h. and c. Tastefully 
decorated inside and out. Modern, labour saving arid most economical 
forun. Electric light, gas, main drainage. No road charges. Rates 
ander {13 perannum. Season {3 16s. 10d, per quarter to any Southern 
terminus. One of best served districts on south side, yet open 
country within few hundred yards. Near shopping, church, in tact 
most conveniently situated in every respect. Large garage available. 
Good matured garden, flowers, fruit, etc. Price including many 
“extras,” {1,125 freehold, or near offer for quick sale. Immediate 
possession.—OWNER, 24 Purley Oaks Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


TTRACTIVE SMALL SECLUDED COUNTRY HOUSE, 
Channel Islands. Especially planned for lightening work. Sound building 
good cupboard room and hot water system, electric light garden and pine -wooded 

dopes, beautiful view. Near beach and golf. Price £3,300 Freehold.—Box 345, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





—_—— 








ANDERSTEAD, SURREY.—Attractive labour-saving 3 bed. 
room house, very economically run, looking over big gardens front and back ; 
matured garden, flowers, fruit, etc.; 4 mins. 2 stations, shops, golf. {£1,000 

quick sale. Mortgage considered.—Coolavin, 58 Purley Oaks Road. 


OMFORTABLE FURNISHED FLAT TO LET, 1 sitting room 
2 bedrooms and kitchen.—Write 84 Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. ro. 








eo, for occasional use by married couple, unfurnished room 
as bed-sitting room, moderate rent, neighbourhood British Museum.—Box 
349, NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 








EXHIBITION 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES. REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





| cee HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 
Electric Radiators in all Bed Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). 
rdens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2$ guineas till May 31st. 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. Roomrs 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift, 








Telegrams : Thackeray, London. 








Charming country house and 
June to 











rtments. Ideal situation, 


Saas (Mendips).—Farmhouse a 
guineas.—Garirrin, Ladymeade, 


Fishing near. Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2 
Langford. 


EAFORD.—Connaught House, Connaught Road, Comfortable 
Board-residence, 200 yds. sea. Special terms winter.—Miss SHorTEr. 


LITERARY 


OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS, MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 














ODERN FIGURE PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
MANSARD GALLERY. Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road. 
During September aud October. Admission free. Exhibits are for sale. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
O0OKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 Ios. ; 








Dictionary National 
cio’s A 





Geography and Supplement, 23 vols., {22; B Fiametta, 
178. i 5 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 253.; Jane Austen's Novels, ro vols., in os.; Rule’s 


ius., 3 
Hist. of ——. 2 vols., 308.; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 728.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 -» 428. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., {2; Chamber's 20 Cent. , 73. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 153.; Crawiey's 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
Uist free. Wanted; A Shropshire Lad 1896 ; Boswell’s — 2 vols., 179t.— 
Hottanp Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, gham. 


ARNATIONS FOR SALE.—H. Govutp, 
Easington, Co. Durham. 





14 Angus Street, 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR. By post direct from makers. 
Patterns and prices post free.—Depr. 17, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBornzs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
trace confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
Great Pyramid pamphiet  & on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 

Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


OCKROACHES VANISH by using “BLATTIS,” the scientific 
remedy, SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE. Tims rs. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from 
Sole Makers.—Howartus, 473, Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, 

Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


READERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Sma —— advertisements 
ate charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ni ce per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
Series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











Gone POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to sett ug to Music. Send MSS.—Box 769, 
* Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


ONG LYRICS WANTED.—Famous Composer is prepared to 
accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send MSS. to Box ME, “‘ Com- 
poser,” c/o Rays Apvt. AcEncy, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 











TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists ptovided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


Aa MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and goomety typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham . ton, Bristol. 











UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss Roperrs, 9 Gray's Inn Road. Chancery 858:. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, 


Duplicating and 
Translations.—s52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





T* PEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Starter, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





TO ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... 3s. Od. 
Six Months a — iia - 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, — — 7 ao me 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
om 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 














Every man, be he Prime Minister or day 


(Reo. Trapz Mark). 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd. Belfast. 








labourer, is happier when he has at hand 


SECCOTINE, 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEAT-NG REQUIRED 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast «f a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, and makes 
a clean, neat job which will not give way. 444. size can be carried in vest pocket. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-stoppered Tubes, 44d., Gd. and Od. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2 





Cc. E. MONTAGUE 
‘ Right off the Map’ 
Westminster Gazette : “ Mr. Montague’s power of 
telling a story is almost unequalled. He makes 
every page live, he is a master of irony and satire, 
and has brilliant wit. No one will put down this 
book without feeling that they have listened to a 
magic story told by a master spinner of words.—” 
Punch: “ One of the finest novels I have met.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


R. H. MOTTRAM 
* Our Mr. Dormer’ 


Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., in The 
Banker : “ This book is a fine study in the peaceful 
evolution of men and things, and belongs to the 
hours of long evenings, to the easy chair and shaded 
lights. Mr. Mottram has the rare qualities of 
leisurely distinction. . . . ‘Our Mr. Dormer’ 
is an excellent piece of dramatic story-writing.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


BEA HOWE 
‘A Fairy Leapt upon my Knee’ 


Blake-lovers will remember the lines from which the engaging title of this little phantasy is taken. 
Both in production and content it is a delicate morsel for the literary epicure. 6s. net. 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
* Dusty Answer’ 


Sunday Times : “ In this young author we have not 
only the frankness of the moderns, but something 
else which has hitherto been denied her contempor- 
aries—the great power of understanding and 
expressing the human affections that bind the 
world together.” 6th Large Impression: 7th 
Impression Shortly. 7s. 6d. net. 


ERIC N. SIMONS 


‘The Amazing Sanders’ 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph: “ Quite outside the 

ordinary run of novels. He has a story to tell, 

and he has told it with vigour and understanding. 

He has made a man’s character grow before one’s 

eyes. He has written a good novel—for a good novel 

is just that amazingly rare thing, a good story well 
told.” 7s. 6d. net. 


HWUY-UNG 
‘A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us and of His Own Country’ 


A witty and penetrating series of original letters by a cultured Chinaman, a Mandarin of the Fourth 
Button, ably translated by J. A. Makepeace. It is of very definite importance and interest. “‘ This is a 
book which is likely to attain a great measure of popularity.” Suaday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHARLOTTE HALDANE 
* Motherhood and Its Enemies’ 


Daily Express : ““ What Mrs. Haldane does is to 
talk interestingly about the position of the mother 
in many past histories and civilisations, and to 
speculate and suggest intelligently about her 
position in the future.” Bookse//er: “ An author 
of style . . . and fearless point of view.” 6s. net. 


A. L. N. RUSSELL 
* Architecture’ 


A fascinating addition to the publishers’ ‘ Simple 
Guide Series,’ by a well-known architect. Of the 
series as a whole Truth said: “ All concerned in 
their production are to be congratulated.” Mr. 
Russell’s book thoroughly maintains this high 
standard. Fully Illustrated. 7s.6d.net. Shortly. 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 
‘ Time and Western Man’ 


This is the most important book that Mr. Lewis has so far published. Earlier in the year he 

received a great deal of praise and attention for the first number of the magazine he issued, called 

‘The Enemy” ts chief feature was a long essay, ‘ The Revolutionary Simpleton,’ and it was from his 

new book that this was taken. It is a publication of moment to all who wish to keep abreast of the 

most advanced modern thought. 21s. net. (Mr. Lewis is also publishing later in the Autumn a 
book of stories, ‘ The Wild Body, price 15s. and 7s. 6d. net.) 
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